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THE BACKGROUND 



Introduction 



Anti-Sufi sentiment has a long history in Islamic lands, aside from the executions 
of famous Sufis such as Hallaj 1 and 'Ayn al-Qo/at 2 ; criticisms of Sufi "innova- 
tions'' in life-style and practical matters are present in the writings of mediaeval 
scholars such as Ibnjawzi, while Sufi metaphysical "deviations’’ were the focus of 
Ibn Taymiyya.’ In tlte contemporary period, practical and metapliysical issues 
continued to be of concern to a wide range of Muslims, including clerics and lay 
intellectuals who desired to modernise the societies in which they lived. Yet for the 
latter group, the concern about the effects of Sufism was focused on a new social 
unit, the nation-state, which had been emerging during die nineteenth century in 
die Middle East but was actively promoted to a greater degree in the aftermath 
of die First World War. Modernisation for intellectuals in die Middle East was not 
merely a matter of establishing die political and economic institutions of a strong 
national, centralised state, for modernisation required a certain mentality dial in 
essence focused on “rational 1 ’ behaviour and religion. A rational form of religion 
was desirable because it contrasted widi emotional and uiicoiitni liable mystical 
forms of worship and ‘'experience”, which some witnessed in a form of Sufism, 
dial attempts to transcend reason to reach the Trudi duough rituals such as 
ecstatic dancing and bodily deprivations. Sufi belief and ritual epitomised what 
was worse in die Islamic tradition for modern Islamic reformists of the Salafi tra- 
dition, which attempted to strip Islam of all die innovations and corrupt beliefs 
dial had perverted “pure” Islam. Typical of such reformers was die Syrian 
Rasliid Rida (1865-1935) whose acerbic rejection of Sufism reached boiling 
point when lie witnessed the ecstatic dancing of die “whirling dervishes” in 
Tripoli.' Anodier reason for anti-Sufi sentimeiit was die hegemonic power it 
enjoyed among its adherents and its sympadiisen, which was enshrined within 
Arabic, Tuikish and Frisian literature to die extent dial die works of Persian Sufi 
poets enjoyed prestige dial for many were second only to die Qur'an. 

Aside from explicitly "Islamic” reasons for anti-Sufism, there were political 
reasons dial help to explain why die mystical tradition was sometimes perceived 
as a ducat. The socio-political power of Sufi leaders over their followers was a 
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potential danger to tire exigence of the nation-state, and therefore^ for example, 
the leader of the secular Turkish republic, Kemal Atatuik, banned the Sufi broth- 
erhoods in 1925 (following a major rebellion by a Kurdish Naqsiiebandi Sufi, 
Slieikh Sa'id), and other anti-Sufis such as Ahmad Kasravi engaged in an annual 
book-bunting ritual when mystical literature was flung into the flames. 

Anti-Sufi activity that was undertaken fin the benefit of the nation-state 
belittled the relationship between modernity’ and freedom. Indeed, the linkage of 
anti-Sufism with nationalism in itself hints at coercion and the attempt to impose 
a new hegemonic order on society: Katouzian has claimed that nationalism 
“conceives of ‘the nation’ as an organic body; and underrates the importance of 
ethnic, linguistic and social divisions within it It is aggressive and offensive 
towards other peoples and races”. 5 Of significance too is dial it can underrate 
religious diversity within the imagined nation. Nevertheless the persistence of reli- 
gious belief, in particular, attachment to mysticism {whether Sufi. Christian, 
Jewish or other forms of mystical claims) despite its “irrationality”, indicates that 
tire appeal of tire mystical tradition was too great for the reforms of Alaturk or 
the polemics of Kasravi to overcome- Although there is litde doubt drat tradi- 
tional forms of Sufi activity have declined dramatically over the past one hundred 
years in many parts of die Islamic world* scores of leading Iranian intellectuals, 
politicians and religious figures have either been inspired by the mystical tradition 
(as shown in the writings of Khomeini, 7 Shari' ati a and Sorush , J or have noted its 
resilient staying power (Motalihari 10 ). The reasons for the durability of Sufism are 
complex but its survival in one form or another may be attributable to die per- 
ception dial Sufism serves as a form of dissent against authoritarian power struc- 
tures (such as Atatuik's secular state) and that it provides individuals widi what 
they’ cuusidrr to be an intimate relationship with God. The panaceas offered to 
Muslims in die twentieth century dial have ranged from various attempts at forms 
of Westernisation and socialism to a “puritanical” form of Islam (whether 
Wahhabi, Salafi or Shi'ite) ironically may have contributed to die preservation of 
forms of Sufism in die Middle East. 

hi recent years die re has been an expansion of academic literature on anti- 
Sufism, 11 and peihaps die most useful of general surveys is Elizabeth Sirriyeh’s 
Si ifi> and AnO-Stifit. 12 Despite diis interest in modern anti-Sufism, it remains true 
that "a high proportion of the research (on modern Sufism] has been undertaken 
by sociologists and andiropologists and sometimes also by political scientists but 
(diere is] certainly far less by dioae for whom the classical Sufi tradition is of 
major concern”. 11 It was a result of such observations dial persuaded me to 
engage in a research project that combined my own interests in both mediaeval 
Sufism and modem Iran, and it was Ahmad Kasravi's anti-Sufi writings dial pro- 
vided me widi such an opportunity. The decision to pursue diis project was attrib- 
utable in part to his reputation as one of die foremost (and controversial) 
hitellectuab of twentieth century Iran. Indeed, he has been termed “outstand- 
ing” 1 *, and even his opponents, such as Ruhollah Khomeini, have stated that lie 
was a “a historian well-versed in history and a good writer”. 15 
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I first became acquainted with Kuavi'l writings as an undergraduate student 
at Durham University, where I read passages of his History of the Conittuhonal 
Reiotuhon with Dr Paul Luff. Having graduated, I continued my studies in Japan, 
where I was introduced to Dr Iraj Parxitiejad who asked me to translate an arti- 
cle that lie had written about Kasravi as a literary critic (and which contains a 
brief section on Kasravi's anti-Sufi views). When Sirriyeli published lier book, I 
was conscious dial an investigation into Kasravi’s anti-Sufis views would be of 
benefit to those interested in modern Sufism, contemporary intellectual activity in 
Iran and die Middle East and Islam in general. Very ambitious in scope, Sirri yell's 
Sufii and anh-Su/ii covers a wide historical span (about two hundred years) and 
focuses on the Arab, Turkish, Indian and Iranian thinkers (die only Iranian to be 
studied in any depth, however, is 'Ali Shari'ati)- The work presented here builds 
upon Sirriyeh’s pioneering efforts and offers a more specific and detailed analysis 
of Alimad Kasravi 

Whether or not one agrees widi Kasravi's views on Sufism, his position as one 
of die major forces ou die intellectual scene in Iran in die first half of die 
twentieth century cannot be denied. His writings on diverse topics ranging from 
language, 16 gender, 11 history 18 and religion 19 were aH concerned with die well- 
being of Iran, and an analysis of these works assists modern scholars to appreci- 
ate die strength of Iranian national sentiment during a period when chauvinistic 
Iranian nationalism emerged as a significant factor in socio-political affairs. 
Kasravi’s nationalism and his attacks on irrationality certairdy had an effect on a 
subsequent generation of leading Iranian thinkers, including Jalal Al-e Alimad 81 
and 'All Shari'ati* 1 Moreover, his criticisms of Slii'ism galvanised die clerical 
forces to respond in writing, and indeed, Ruhollah Khomeini’s Unmlrxg of Secret! 
was written to refute such works. 22 Ironically then. Kasravi contributed to die 
re-assertion of clerical participation in society which had its ultimate conclusion 
in die 1978 revolution which elevated Khomeini to the position of Iran's spiritual 
and political leader. 

Given die significance of Kasravi in die modem Iranian intellectual tradition, 
it is surprising dial so little attention has been paid to him by academics. In 
English diere have been several articles published on various aspects of Kasravi's 
diought dial are worthy of mention. These include two articles written by die late 
Mohammad Ah Jaiayery who was an active member of the Azadegan, the party 
established by Kasravi in 1941. Jazayery’s two articles dial were published in die 
International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies concentrated on the issue of Persian 
poetry; 23 and lie also wrote a long article entided “Kasravi. Iconoclastic Thinker 
of Twentieth Century Iran" 2 * which serves as a summary of Kasravi’s views. 
Ervand Abraliatnian's “Kasravi: The Integrative Nationalist of Iran" provides a 
brief survey of Kasravi's life, his "ideology of solidarism" and his form of nation- 
alism. 2 ' The subtext of nationalism once again appears in an article by Amin 
Banani, ‘Ahmad Kasravi and the 'Purification' of Persian". 86 There is also some 
unpublished material in English that is devoted to Kasravi's thought, and this 
includes William Staley Jr's The Intellectual Development of Ahmad Aosraii, 27 and 
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Mrnoo Ramyar’s Sayyid Ahmad Kano . rt Historian, language Rrfivma and Tfonhrr.™ 
Tlic most extensive treatment of Kasravi’s life appears in a chapter within Iraj 
Parsinejad’s A History of Ulaaty Crituin n in Iran, in which the main focus is on 
Kasravi's views on literary criticism in general, novel) and reform of the Persian 
briRuaRe. 

Translation! of Kasravi's writings in English are even fewer in number than 
scholarly analysis of his works. The only text! that have been published arc Dor 
Piramun-r Liam f*On Islam”) and Shi'rhgan ("Sln'ism”), winch were translated by 
MR Ghanoouparvar.’ 0 Providing a full las! of Kasravi's numerous writings 
would be inappropriate in this book, however, a selected bibliography of sixty-six 
works is provided in On Iilam and Sri ‘ism. Kasravi continues to be of interest to 
Iranian scholars, and two works that appeared just before the Islamic revolution 
are worthy of mention, namely H. Asil’s A Sonny if Kasiaii'i Pohtaal and 

'A. Daslgliayb's A Critique if Kami's Wink r. 32 More recently, Iranian scholars have 
paid attention to Kasravi with the publication of a series of articles on various ele- 
ments of Kasravi's thought in the 2002 publication of ban-name/?* and in the col- 
lection of artic les that originally appeared in the first year of publication from Iris 
newspaper, Payment' The assassination of Kasravi has also been covered in Qa<l- 
e Kassaii (The Murder of Kasravi") by Naser Pakdaman. 3 ' 

This book is composed of four analytical chapters and two chapters that are 
translations of Kasravi’s own works. Chapter 2 describes the variety' of opinions 
of Sufism iis Iran in the generation prior to and during Kasravi’s life. A wide cross 
section of views including those of clerics, intellectual reformers (some influenced 
to a great extent by the West, others more comfortable with their traditional 
Islamic and mystical heritage and yet others who rejected Islam or at least desired 
major re-interpretation) and Sufis themselves are presented to reveal whether 
Kasravi's criticisms were unique or not. following this. Chapter 3 analyses 
Kasravi's criticisms of Sufism, in particular those that are (bund within a section 
of his book Safari. This critique is then compared to the views of Kasravi's con- 
temporary Islamic reformers (although from different geographical locations) to 
demonstrate that contrary to Kasravi’s opinion, Sufism (regardless of its rationality 
of otherwise) coukl have been utilised as a force for social integration. Chapter 4 
is an annotated translation of the witole text of Kasravi’s Safari (“Sufism”). One 
of Kasravi’s major complaints regarding Sufism is that it had been promoted by’ 
European orientalists in their attempts to undermine Iran and preserve Western 
hegemony in the region. Kasravi was particularly critical of Edward G. Browne, 
and Chapter 5 weighs Kasravi’s rejection of Browne’s scholarship by first assess- 
ing Kasravi's criticism and second by’ investigating tire motives beliind Browne’s 
study of Iranian literature and religion. Chapter 6 investigates Kasravi’s dislike for 
certain forms of Persian literature, in particular, Hafez, die celebrated “mystical" 
fourteenth century poet, and Chapter 7 provides a translation of Kasravi’s book. 
Haft c}sfh mri-gayad? (“What Hafez Say*?"). 

The difficulty of translating Kasravi's works has been noted elsewhere, and in 
die translations of Kasravi works presented here I have tried to remain as literal 
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as possible, and only on a few occasions haw I yielded lo die temptation to ren- 
der a much more “reader-friendly” approach. Tile translation of Safigari is based 
upon the third edition (whkh includes Kasravi's introduction). I liave not been 
able to see earlier editions. 



Kasravi’s life 

Ahmad Kasravi was born in 1890 in die Atari speaking city of Tabriz in north- 
east Iran, where his fadier, Nlir Qasim, was a carpet trader. Mir Qasim was a reli- 
gious man yet he disapproved of manifestations of popular Shiism including 
raii'idt-Uiani (commemoration of die massacre of the diird ShTitc Imam, Hosayn, 
and members of his family at Kerbala) and ta'zireh (passion plays depicting die 
events of Kerbala). His religiosity, however, led liim to send he eldest son Mir 
Ahmad to study in a Najaf seminary, and when he died, Ahmad, the second son, 
was responsible lor fulfilling die fadier's desire of having a scholar of religion in 
die family. 

Ahmad Kasravi’s studies were cut short by bis fadier’s death, yet by his family's 
insistence (and despite his own reluctance and distaste for traditional religious 
education - “by pressure and force they made me become a media" 36 ) he resumed 
his studies at the new seminary’ that had opened in Tabriz. After four years, at die 
age of twenty he graduated and he was persuaded to become the local p readier. 
However, Ins distaste for his occupation became evident: 

I didn’t behave like die mollas. Just as I said. I refused to wear the big, 
tall, loose turban, I didn’t wear yellow or green shoes, I didn’t put on 
white trousers, and I didn’t let my beard grow I wore shoes with heds 
and machine-woven socks, and I fastened a belt around rny waist . . . and 
since my eyes-sight had become weak, at die doctor’s orders I wore spec- 
tades. This was another reason that I was considered “Westernised”. All 
of this did not accord with “Justice" which was a condition for being a 
preacher and a molla.’ 1 

hi 1911 the Russians occupied Tabriz, and the anti-cunstitutioiialist former 
monarch, Mohammad 'Ah Shah, attempted to re-instate himself on the throne. 
Kasravi gave serraous in Tabriz in which lie encouraged people to take up arms 
against die Russians and supported die aims of the Constitutionalists, while other 
clerics in Tabriz were suspidous of Constitutionalism because of its supposed 
connection widi secularism. Some derics collaborated with the Russian forces in 
order to take revenge on their religious opponents, and Kasravi described how lie 
forced himself to watch die executions of die sc supporters of Constitutionalism 
so dial lie wuuld never forget die savagery of die bigoted derics. 

hi die same year, Kasravi became aware of the need to learn European 
languages to further hit knowledge. He mentioned that in the seminary in Tabriz 
die re were classes in die astronomy of Ptolemy to which he wuuld occasionally 
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lulfii, and hr Mould alai read the Millings on astronomy by die sixteenth century 
scholar, Slieikli Balia'L Interest in astrology was increasing in this period because 
of the appearance of Haley's Comet, Minch in some May was linked by some to die 
possible re-appearance of Molammad 'All Shall in Iran. Kaaavi siught further 
information on astronomy in Arabic journals and also in European literature. Hu 
entry into European literature came through Camille Flammarion's “Astronomy”, 
which had been translated into Russian and dien into Persian by Talebof.** 

Kasravi’s command of Arabic was first class and he had published several 
articles in Egyptian and Syrian Arabic journals, but he realised die importance of 
understanding French and English. To this end lie began to learn English from 
the teachers of die American Memorial School in Tabriz where he was employed 
as a teacher of Arabic. However, he resigned from this school because of die 
sectarianism between Muslim and Christian students. 

At this time, die Russian revolution of 1917 inspired many movements in Iran 
widi socialist learungs, and one of diene was die Azarbayyan Democrat Party Kasravi 
was involved in mediating between die various factions within this party 
indicating his standing widiin die region. He also organised the Democrat Party's 
local food relief committee during die severe famine of 1918. However, Kasravi 
distanced himself from the Democrat Party when it adopted a more separatist 
position and declared the independence of the Republic of Azadestan. Kasravi 
felt dial lin life was threatened because of his political and religious views, and 
since most of those wlio sympathised widi his opinioru were in prison, he decided 
to flee to Tehran. 

Once in the capital in 1919 lie met widi ‘Ali Asghar Hekmat (who was then 
die head of personnel at tl*e Ministry of Education). It a worth noting Kasravi's 
account of diis encounter, as it reveals an interesting dimension of his personality-. 



In Tehran I tried at first to find a job for myself, and I knew it was best to 
ask for work at die Ministry of Culture [Education]. One day I went 
diere. Mr. 'Ali Asghar Hekmat was the cliief of recruitment, and lie asked 
about my intentions. Mien lie siw me widi a [a moHa’s] turban and dusk 
he couldn't believe that I knew English. He said, “Are you prepared lor 
someone to test you?" I replied, “First, I will give that person a test, and 
dien I’ll sit (liis) test.” He said, “How [sliall we do diis]?” I replied, “In 
an English dictionary there are 450,000 words, and an English speaker 
knows no more than 10,000 of them, for he doesn't need to krtow any 
more dian this. Now it is likely dial die person who wants to test me will 
choose the words from the dictionary, and he will want to show dial he 
has stumped me. Therefore it would be better if I go first, and show that 
I have stumped him.” He said, “Well, this will be the test, and it is dear 
dial you blow Englrdi.” Then we talked to each other a little in English. M 



Kasravi was offered a position as an Arabic teacher. It was must probably 
around diis time dial he became acquainted with several of die new generation 
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of men of Idlers, including Sa'id Nafisi, whine recollection of Kasravi is worth 

menti oning - 



Al dial time Kasravi wore a Hack turban, an outer cloak and a long 
tunic, and he threw a black sleeveless doak over tliat. Hi* small Hack 
turban was the best evidence that lie had been a religious student in 
Tabriz. He had a thin face, high cheekbones, a troubled and irritated 
countenance ... He spoke Persian with a distinct Azarbayjani accent, but 
he talked very deliberately. The first conversation that I had with him 
proved to me that lie was a very- fearless man. and he even voiced his own 
particular beliefs without any special concern. He had no fear of saying 
something tliat was contrary to tradition or contrary to the beliefs of 
others. The famous expression that “his head smelt of lamb and spinadi 
stew {qtanuk-iabz^" is quite appropriate.* 0 

The expression “his head smelt of ^urmafe-saAci” is a colloquial idiom, used fre- 
quendy with a political implication. Tlie person who is described in tliis way is 
characterised as rash and invites trouble. 41 Kasravi soon returned to his family in 
Tabriz,* 2 and in 1921 lie entered the Ministry of .Justice, where lie worked lor the 
next ten years in various locations within Iran. This gave him the opportunity to 
become acquainted with the languages and histories of these regiuru, providing 
liirn with the background lor his academic works. Kasravi was uncompromising 
in establishing justice and rooting out corruption in his work within the Mina try 
and unsurprisingly he made several powerful enemies, which resulted in his recall 
from various places and his relocation in remote areas. Yet during this period, 
Kasravi continued his academic writing, the value of which was recognised 
by Denison Ross who summarised some of Kasravi 's work.” It was probably 
at about this time that Kasravi was made a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (although it seems lie was unaware of this). 44 It was as a result 
of the good opinion tliat European orientalists had of Kasravi tliat Taymurtash, 
the Minister of Court, on his return from a European trip, offered Kasravi a 
scholarship to devote liis attention to academic work. Kasravi declined the offer, 
claiming that all of his writings had been produced while employed at the 
Ministry of Justice, so there was no need to resign his position. Kasravi was prob- 
ably worried about the implications of receiving a stipend from the state, which 
could easily be witlwlrawn if he wrote anything tliat was perceived to be against 
its interests. 

Kasravi's commitment to pursuing justice even resulted in his judgement 
against Reza Shah, when lie defended some farmers against the claims of the first 
Pahlavi monarch. However, as a result of the pressure against him, Kasravi 
resigned from the Ministry of Justice, and he decided to pursue the career of a 
lawyer, while at die same time teaching Iranian history-. As a lawyer he was 
involved in a number of high profile cases, including his defence in 1938 of the 
so-called 53, a group of Marxists led by Taqi Arani (see Chapter 2). 
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During die 1930b Kasravi’s activities in the fields of journalism and research 
intensified He set out his world-view in 1932-3 in a work called A^ix (Creed) 
which also served as a refutation of left-wing ideas dial were becoming increas- 
ingly popular in Iran. In 1933—1 he published Tht Far-Hmdrrd tea, Hiitory of 
fJiaztiha 1 ^ and between 1934 and 1941 he published The Ei/fteex tear History </ 
Azarbayym* die aim of bodi worics being to denigrate separatism widiin Iran. 
Moreover lie launched a moodily journal in December 1933 entitled Payman, of 
which he was editor and “almost sole writer".* 7 Recognised as one of Iran's lead- 
ing academic Ggures, Kasravi was a target for die Ministry of Education who 
were seeking staff for the newly established University of Tehran. However, 
Kasravi's views on die detrimental effects of classical Persian poetry (including 
Hafez, Khayyam and Sa'di) on Iranian society, which he had made public in his 
writings and speeches, resulted in die Minister of Education denying Kasravi a 
lectureship {see Chapter 6). Kasravi was not prepared to compromise and lie 
remained an iconoclastic figure among literary circles, breaking widi many of die 
must respected academics of the era. 

hi 1941 Reza Shall was forced to abdicate, as Britain and die Soviet Union 
desired an Iran that was secure from the threat of die influence of Nazi Germany 
Reza Shall 's young son Mohammad Reza became the new Shall, and diere 
ensued a period of relative political freedom which permitted greater public- 
expression dirough books, periodicals and newspapers. From 1941 until his death 
in 1946 Kasravi publislied a remarkable number of pamphlets and articles. Many 
of die.se were composed of articles dial had already been publislied in Paymax, 
and this accounts fur much of the repetition that one finds in Kasravi's writings. 
The political freedom allowed Kasravi to establish an organisation called die 
Azadegan dial served to promote he ideology diroughuut the country, widi 
branches in all major cities. Kasravi believed that reform of Iran could only be 
achieved through educating die masses, and die main elements of reform (die 
promotion of democracy, economic welfare and education and the improvement 
of social and personal life) were contained widiin sixteen points that lie outlined 
in a speech in 1941. These points were further disseminated widiin die official 
newspaper of the Azadegan, Pa/tham, edited by Kasravi, and variations of Piukam 
were printed between 1942 and 1945. The perceived radicalism of die ideas 
espoused by the Agadega it and dieir ritualistic burning of books that they disliked 
resulted in members being beaten up, imprisoned, dismissed from governmental 
jobs and denied promotion.** (Kasravi notes dial the first day of the Persian 
month of Dr, was set aside for the book-burning festival.* 9 Moreover, lie notes 
dial diis festival was observed in Tehran, Ahvaz, Tabriz, Maragheh, Urumieh and 
Kashmar.) w The strengdi of the Azadegan, however, has been questioned, as 
Abrahiiniian stales tint at its height the party could only attract no inure tlian a 
few thousand supporters. 51 

By 1945, Kasravi believed that having awakened Iranians to the problems 
facing the country, the Azadegan were ready to take control of Iran, however, a 
month later an attempt was made on his life. The individuals responsible for die 
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assassination attempt war member* of a group ca D et * like Ftda'xwx-t hlam 
(Devotees of likin'), a radical group of Shi'ites who were outraged by Kasravi's 
1944 critique of traditional Slu‘ inn. Yet die public disquiet caused by tlic Atadtgm 
resulted in greater opposition bom Use clerics, who forged an alliance with 
elements within the government, including the speaker of the parliament who 
publicly accused Kasravi of advocating anti-lilamic views, and furthermore, 
Premier Sadr brought charges of propagating “heretical ideas" against him. 52 On 
1 1 March 1946 Kasravi was shot dead by members of the Fda'i>an-t Liam during 
die last section of the preliminary bearings of list heresy charges brought against him. 

That Kasravi was a man full of contradictions diere can be hide doubt; his 
writings range from die polemical and over-exaggerated rantings of an individual 
blinded by liis own ideology to careful and sophisticated historical observations. 
Yet the polemical writings, such as diose on Sulism, Shi'istn, Persian poetry and 
literature, are significant because of the reaction dial they caused. Kasravi’s works 
on these topics touched a raw nerve among SuG sympadiiseis (or those who 
appreciated traditional Persian literature) and Shi'ites not because they were rea- 
soned works (indeed, diey were not) but because of die general secularising trend 
of the times and the need to defend diese major elements of Iranian identity. 
Moreover, Kasravi's polemical works and his activities were taken seriously 
because of his reputation and pusition in Iranian society. He was respected as a 
scholar by European academics and even his critics admired his work on die 
Constitutional Revolution. 

Kasravi should be lauded for his bravery’ in questioning sacrosanct opinions 
regarding religion and literature. His patriotism cannot be questioned, and even 
though his views on how to promote Iran were questioned by many widiin Iran, 
his steadfast rejection of superstitious beliefs (including elements of Sufism and 
Shi'ism) and his opposition to die wholesale absorption of Western culture 
into Iran struck a chord widi many Iranians. It is worth noting how hr was 
remembered in SMam, one of die leading journals of Kasravi's era: 

One of the meet tragic events dial lias occurred in recent times is the assas- 
sination of Ahrnad Kasravi in die Palace of Justice ... He was one of die 
intellectuals of diis country; and Iris equal, unfortunately, are few in num- 
ber. This industrious and profound man was a researcher of Iranian his- 
tory and compiler of Persian worth, and was esteemed and respected not 
only by those Irankns who diirst for knowledge, but also by the world's 
specialists of die East... We did not agree widi many of his ret«nt[ly 
expressed] opinions ... but anyway every Iranian who tl lints for knowl- 
edge must regard the careful and ahobrly works of Kasravi with respect 
and must recognise die worth of the service of diis intellectual. The assas- 
sination of Kasravi ... is one of die shameful stains which has befallen our 
society and Ir anians are defamed in the opinion of the world because the 
murder of such an intellectual and sinless man - for the crime of expressing 
a belief contrary to public opinion - is an example of barbarity 1 ' 
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2 

OPINIONS OF SUFISM IN IRAN, 
1850-1950 



Introduction 

The aim of this chapter » to describe die diverse opinions about Sufism dial 
existed in Iran between 1850 and 1950, a century that captures both Kasravis 
and the preceding generation. Sudi a wide temporal horizon will be investigated 
became the intellectual currents and prejudices of one generation always have a 
hearing on the subsequent one. The whole period was one of remarkable, if not 
unprecedented, change in Iran, as from 1850 onwards the forces of modernisa- 
tion and die dirrats of European imperialism from bodi Britain and Russia 
resulted in die realisation dial Iran was placed in a precariously weak economic, 
political and military situation. The international circumstances and increasing 
information about die advances in science and die socio-economic welfare of 
Eurupean countries contributed to the growing demand among some of Iran's 
intelligentsia and rcbgiuus classes fur reform of the autocratic royal court and for 
a change in values among banians Aside from the turmoil associated widi con- 
tacts widi die West, diere were also indigenous factors dial presented the state and 
odier power-brokers with potential threats. One of die most explosive issues was 
die emergence of Bahian, out of which developed Baha'i-inn. A combination of 
all of diesc factors helps to explain why Iran was in such a state of ferment in die 
second half of die nineteendi century and the subsequent fifty yean witnessed 
circumstances dial perpetuated a sense of upheaval. These included the granting 
of a constitution which limited die autocratic rights of the Shah (and winch also 
gave rise to the subsequent chaos and civil war), die continuing threat to ban 
from Britain and Rusua (and then die Soviet Union) and the rise of Reza Shah 
and his policy of absolute rule, modernisation and secularisation. 

One might suppose dial in such circumstances die attention given to Sufism by 
die court, the intelligentsia, the Shiite establishment and odier groups interested 
in Iran would have been overshadowed, but diis was far from the case. 1 Although 
diese groups had varying degtees of concern about Sufism, die intelligentsia and 
die Shi'ite clerics remained conscious of die Persian mystical tradition and 
contributed to die on-going discussion of its place in modern Iran. Moreover, die 
Sufis too did not remain as an isolated group within society dial was immune from 
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national and international developments and opinions, and some Sufis adopted 
die new trapping of modern life and embraced contemporary ideal* to meet die 
challenge* of the twentieth century 

Despite dii* diere did seem to be a consensu* that traditional forms of Sufi 
ritual and practice were on die decline- In die words of the celebrated historian 
of Persian Sufism, Abd al-Hosayn Zaninkub, 

Toward* die end [of the Qajar era), aside from the discovery and 
promotion of die new thinking - and what has been called “progressive 
thought” which regarded mystic inn and Sufism as die cause of the 
decline of the kingdom and nation - die existence of perpetual conflict 
between the [Sufi) slieiklu in defending [their claims to) ft 
[Le. spiritual leadership) was also among d»e reasons lor its accelerating 
decline, and widi the start of the Constitutional Revolution and in sub- 
sequent years, the market day of Sufism in Iran virtually ceased to exist. 
Despite this, diere is a literature worthy of consideration from the long 
history of Sufism and its ups and downs dial remains as a legacy. 2 

Although Kasravi claimed dial die Sufis were not few in number, his views accord 
widi thexse of Zaninkub concerning the hidden influence of Sufism duuugli 
Persian literature, which contained the Sufi “evil teachings". 3 Another respected 
intellectual who lived and wrote in this period was Sa'id Nairn, and lie expressed 
a similar view to dial adumbrated by Kasravi, although he was more favourably 
inclined to Sufism. He observed: 

Sufism has been completely adopted from the day it appeared. All 
diinkers, poets from Iran and India have, whether diey want to or not, 
been Sufi-natured up to today. This wisdom has settled so deeply in the 
peoples of tliese two countries, that diey dienuehes do not know to what 
extent diey are Sufi.* 



The challenges facing Sufism in the modern period were unique, because in 
addition to the traditional complaints and criticisms against it (such as the per- 
missibility within Islam of certain Sufi beliefs and ritual activity) diere were new 
questions dial were raised concerning the desirability of such belief* and rituals 
widiin a modern nation-state widi a rational, secularising tendency. At stake was 
die creation of Iranian identity and the ability to influence those who possessed 
power; and this involved not only die court and politician* but also the Slii‘ite 
clergy’ and the intelligentsia. 

Before describing how various groups in Iranian society responded to Sufism 
between 1850 and 1950 it should be stressed dial use of the terms “Sufi", “Shi'ite 
deric” and “intellectual" are not mutually exclusive. Each of diese is an umbrella 
term including a wide variety of followers: Sufis may also be Shi'ite clerics, and 
intellectual in die Iranian context included secular individuals, devout Sliiite 
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Muslims and alto Sufis. Examples abound of Sufis wtio were Slii'ile clerics or 
and likewise there arc examples of modernising intellectuals who were 
affiliated or sympathetic to Sufi groups, as will be shown in this chapter. 



Shi'ite denes 

Shi'ism became the state religion of Iran under the Safavid dynasty (1501-1722) 
which had emerged at the beginning of the sixteenth century as a mystically 
inspired movement that was supported militarily by Turkish tribes dial bestowed 
their allegiance to their spiritual master who was the leader of the Safavid SuG 
order. However, die edipse of Sufism under the Safavicb probably reflected die 
realisation by the Shall that die maintenance of law and order would lie difficult 
to effect given the claims of competing and conflicting groups, including die var- 
ious extreme Sufi movements (such as the QLdlbash) and die Shi'ite derics. Aside 
from political considerations, the criticisms of Sufism by the Shi'ite cleiics of litis 
period reflected a combination of distaste for the theological implications of SuG 
belief and disgust at Sufi rituals. Rir example, in die seventeenth century Molla 
Mohammad Taher Qpnuni complained of die ritual of ckAUh, a period of forty 
days for spiritual contemplation during which, according to Qpnuni, the Sufi 
experienced visions and believed be had ascended to God and sometimes viewed 
himself as God.” Such dteulogical criticisms and also die accusation that some 
individuals use Sufism as an excuse to satisfy dieir greed and participate in 
musical concerts were common during this period.' 

Clerical audwirity was based upon the claim that die senior Shi'ite clerics, or 
mqtahe/l i, were responsible for guiding the community because diey were diose 
best qualified dituugh their learning and rationally derived knowledge to inter- 
pret the probable will and desire of die Hidden Imam. This notion of authority 
and power based on learning contrasted with the Sufi belief in mystical experi- 
ence. through which die individual could gain access to God. Even diough most 
of the Sufi orders, at least by die end of the Safavid dynasty had themselves 
adopted Shi'ism as their own form of Islam, die Sufi claim of direct experience 
of die divine by-passed die m ejtakrd's argument to be die best representative of die 
sacred realm on earth. Such Sufi claims continued into the Qajar period, and so, 
for example, Safi Ah Shah (d. 1898), one of the must prominent Sufis of the late 
nineteenth century, described how just as the Mahdi {or the Hidden Imam) will 
arrive in the world of phenomena (the Shi'ite doctrine being dial the Mahdi will 
establish a brief period of justice prior to die end of time) lie also appears mysti- 
cally widiin the gnostic possessing the power of “spiritual witnessing". 8 True 
authority lies widi die Imam to whom all obedience is due, but since die Imam is 
in occultation and it n the gnostic that has direct contact widi him, die Imam's 
“guiding functions devolve practically upon the qotb [the Sufi gnostic)".* Some 
scholars have claimed that die Sufis actually recognised the mcjlaktd's deputyship 
of the Imam in juridical matters; 1 '' however, acceptance of diis view must be 
taken with caution, especially in the light of Safi Ali Shah’s remark dial die SuG 
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slieikh or pii is die successor (Uafj&i) of Mohammad Mot Ufa in the holy law 
(sAori'd) and the deputy of Ali’s vkegerency through the designation of friendship 
(b*-uau-t m lafat, in the Sufi path (tarifd). n 

It would he too simplistic, however, to describe the Shi'ite clerics as claiming 
absolute autliority over believers, as Sachedina concludes dial Morteza al- Ansar i, 
the leading Shi'ite cleric of nineteenth -century Iran, held that “the rescript of die 
twelfth Imam, although in some sense portending die general deputyship of die 
Imamate jurist, lacks sufficient evidence to establish total discretion of die jurist 
over the lives and property of believers”. 12 Bearing diis in mind, die clerical revul- 
sion for the absolute obedience given by Sufi disciples to dieir masters is under- 
standable. The reformist cleric Shari'at Sangalaji (1890-1944) abhorred die 
authority of die Sufi sheikh over his disciples and dial diey fiequendy compared 
the relationship of die disciple to the sheikh in terms of a cadaver in the hands of 
the washer of the dead. 1 ' 

An example of obedience by a disc iple to a sheikh can be witnessed in die episode 
concerning die aforementioned Safi ‘Ah Shall and his disciple Zaliir al-Dowleh 
(1864-1924) who was die Shah's son-in-law and Minister of Public Ceremonies. 
Naser al-Dm Shah (r. 1848-98) sent Zaliir al-Dowleh to Safi Ah Shah's kkmoqak 
si dial he could know what was going on there; however, Zaliir al-Dowleh was 
spiritually affected by Safi Ah Shall and became one of his disciples. 14 R>H owing 
dirs there is die remarkable story of how on Safi Ah Shah’s command Zahir al- 
Dowleh came to the kharw/ah having walked slowly in a “female fashion'' diruugli 
die streets of Tehran in dervish clothing, carrying die Sufi kaitJ.nl and axe and 
praising Ah. At a certain cisnsroads lie paused for a quarter of an hour and 
continued his praise of Ah in a loud voice, and passers by were astounded dial a 
minister of die Shah’s court behaved in diis manner. They dropped gold and 
silver coins into die kaikktd and Zaliir al-Dowleh proceeded on to the khanaqati 
When Safi Ah Shall saw Zaliir al-Dowleh he was happy and said, “I wanted 
to make you fall from dial peak of grandeur dial die pride of royal connection 
has brought about in you.” He then ccmunanded Zaliir al-Dowleh to change 
his clodies and to serve the people. 15 It is unclear whether diis episode actually 
took place, but it has certainly been reported within Sufi circles as fact and serves 
as an good illustration of how the chsciple must be loyal and obedient to bis 
spiritual master. 

It was also the spiritual teachings of Sufi masters or sheikhs dial was die 
cause of some distaste for the clerics. The Sufis are weO known for their spiritual 
interpretation of sacred texts, including the Qur’an, and for some, dieir method 
of "spiritual unveiling” permitted too great a degree of hermeneutical flexibility 
Sufi hermeneutics contrasted with that of die clerks, so dial one of the prevail- 
ing tendencies in Mashliad in the early twentieth century defended “die 
independent understanding of Qur’ank knowledge ... from allegorical 
and rational inferences from Islamk texts, and firmly rejects Islamic philoso- 
phy and mysticism". 16 (This later was known as maklab-r lajkik or school of 
segregationism). 
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Another source of power over which the Shi'ite clerks and Sufi competed 
against one another was financial. Traditionally, the clerics could expect to receive 
the religious taxes (Mmu). From this source of revenue the clerics were liven aide 
to offer bursaries to religious students, and tile number of bursaries a cleric was 
able to create was an indication of the esteem he enjoyed. The Sufis had to com- 
pete financially with the clerks, and Chahardalii claims that die Sufi orders 
received a tithe, radier than die ;akat and AAiwn, and he cites a Ne'matolahi Sufi, 
Shams al-Orafa (d. 1935), who stated, “One eighth of yearly profit, properly 
accounted, must be handed over to die sheikh's kkim&fah winch will he used for 
die benefit of die poor (Sufis) Whether dH»e who donated One-eighth of die 
profit and the Uumi to the Sufis and to the clerics tan only he conjectured. 
However, it can he assumed that as Iran's economy deteriorated in die nineteenth 
century with the dramatic increase in European imports, it would certainly have 
been difficult for Iranians to meet all of these financial “obbgations”. 

The competition between clerks and Sufis for Iranian hearts and pockets 
applied even to die person of die Shall. The Shah did not wield absolute and 
unquestioned power in Iran, for die monarchs of the Qajar dynasty were aware 
dial their claims to legitimacy were somewhat tenuous, as Shi'ism denies political 
legitimacy to monarchs, winch belongs to the Hidden Imam, and in liis absence, 
to his representatives. Believing dial they were diese legitimate representatives, 
die clerics recognised the dt facto legitimacy of the monarchy so long as Islam was 
observed. The institutional power enjoyed by die clerics in Iran during diis period 
also helped to guard dieir privileged position in society; as they controlled the reli- 
gious courts, officiated at die signing of commercial agreements in the bazaar, 
and were largely responsible for education. The influence dial the tthma enjoyed 
at die royal court depended to a large extent upon die religious proclivity of die 
ruler, hut an example of die extent of clerical power can be illustrated by the fact 
dial Path 'Ai Shall (d. 1834) was pushed into a disastrous war with the Russians 
in 1826 by clerical persuasion. 18 Moreover, the attempts of N'aser al-Din Shall to 
generate income by granting concessions to Europeans failed partly due to die 
resistance of die it/ma.' 9 

Sufism re-emerged in Iran in die nineteenth century after its eclipse under die 
Safavids, and inevitably it was regarded as a threat by some clerics to their own 
position in society. This was particularly the case during die reign of Mohammad 
Shall (1836-48J who was attracted from an early age to Sufism. During his reign 
die Sufis and their shrines enjoyed lavxth royal patrouage, and Sufis were even 
awarded widi pcots at court. The advances made by die Sufis during Mohammad 
Shah's reign were "never entirely lust, and diey enjoyed a position of security 
and even respect in die reign of Naser al-Din Shall", yet diey never represented 
anydiing mote dian “a mild mil ant for the utama".^ 0 

Aside from issues of power, finance and dieology, Shi'ite clerics were also 
concerned with Sufi practices, which the scholarly Shi'ite clerics regarded as 
superstition and innovation. (Of course, die Shi'ite tradition too had its own share 
of “superstitions" and here it is possible to witness a convergence of folk Sufism 
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willi folk Shi'ian.) 21 Typical of the criticisms of Shi‘ile clerics arc those of 
Khalkliab, an influential cleric during die period of die Constitutional Revo lu lion 
in the first decade of die twentieth century. In a treatise written in 1907 Khalkhali 
condenmed die Sufis for transgressing die law, superstition, pomposity begging 
and smoking opium. 22 The Sufis have often been associated with die smoking of 
opium, and indeed, Safi 'Ali Shall fieely admitted to smoking it at a <Azna?oA in 
Haydarabad as if diere was nothing unusual or problematic about the practice.* 1 
Another issue of concern for die Shi'ite clerics surrounded die lack of respect dial 
the SuGs paid to die Qur'an and to the holy law. Safi 'Ali Shah mentioned how 
some people complained about his rendering of die Arabic Qur'an into Persian 
vase, thus providing a lafta of God’s word for literate Persians. 2 * Safi Ali Shall 's 
response was dial lie had put into verse the interpretation of the Qur'an, not die 
Qur'an itself. 2 ^ 

At diis point it is necessary to distinguish dearly between popular Sufism, 
which its critics sometimes associated widi begging, smoking opium, excessive 
asceticism and ecstatic dancing, and a "higher" and more intellectual rsed version 
known as 'a/an (sometimes translated as gnosis). 26 The difference between Sufism 
and 'a/an was not somediing that emerged during die period of Qajar Iran; 
indeed, eminent scholars of die School of Isfahan during die Safavid era were 
also critical of the ecstatic Sufi tradition and its supeistitions and tricks, 2 ' prefer- 
ring a more philosophical and dieoretical approach to metaphysical questions 
dial at the same time did not negate die possibility of mystical experience- In die 
biter half of the nineteenth century’ the study of 'a/an was led by Hajji MoDa 
Hadi Sabzevari, MoDa Ali Mocbrres Zonuzi {who was also a Sufi initiate and 
wrote a response to questions posed to him from a Qajar prince) 2 * and Aqa 
Mohammad Rear Qomslia'i, and Tehran became die centre for foDuwing Islamic 
philosophy and ‘afenP 

The study of ‘rrfim was adopted too by some of the leading clerics of die Grst 
half of the twentiedi century, thus Shari'at Sangabji was taught 'a/an in Tehran 
by one Mir/a Hasliem Eslikevari, 30 and Rubollah Khomeini (1902-89) took 
classes in the same subject offered by Mirza Mohammad Ah Shahabadi 
(1875-1950) and Mirza Ah Akhar Hakim Yazdi {d. 1925). Khomeini mentions 
the suspicion that some clerics held for mysticism to the extent that it was neces- 
sary to find a preacher to testify from the m mkar dial Mirza Ali Akhar Hakim 
Yazdi actually read the Qur’an. Sympathetic to die tradition of ‘a/a, Khomeini 
was later to observe, “Those who wear cloaks and turbans and denounce the mys- 
tics as unbelievers do not understand what they are saying; if diey did they would 
not denounce them." 31 Another example of die suspicion surrounding ‘a/an con- 
cerns the difficulty in obtaining mystical texts; as a young scholar in Mashhad (die 
liobest city in Shi'ite Iran because of die existence of Imam Reza’s tomb) in die 
1920s, Bach' al-Zaman Fbruzanfar could not find a copy of Rumi's Dican-r Shorn* 
(perhaps due to the Sufi nature of die contents, o«, as Franklin Lewis suggests, 
because Rnrni was a Sunni). 32 Such caution about 'a/an resulted in some holding 
secret classes (as in Khomeini’s case), 35 and even if die classes were public dial 
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the prerequisite* for entry into the dais prevented access to those wins were uot 
serious or academically minded. E.G. Browne has recorded the difficulty in 
attending Hajji Molla Hadi Sabzevarfs classes on metaphysics and Molla Sadra. 
His students would have had to have shown piulkieucy in preliminary studies of 
Arabic grammar, logic, madiematics, jurisprudence arvd scholastic theology. 54 

There were some clerics, however, who regarded both Sufism and ‘erf/m as dan- 
gerous; perhaps the best example is provided in the writings of ‘ADameh Abu Fazl 
Borqe'i, which were probably published in the 1950s.* 5 Of particular note is 
Borqe'i’s works entitled Hagiqat al-'rrfan: tafiuh dar iktntxi’ryt ‘turf cvr :ufi w tha'er m 
ftaioa !a dtniA ("The Truth of Gnosis: A Search to Recognise the Gnostic, the 
Sufi, tire Poet, the Wise Man and Dervish"). 56 This book is 391 pages in length 
and is divided into seven sections: die words of God, die prophet and die immac- 
ulate imams (peace be upon them) on the subject of Sufism and die dervishes; die 
words of the Shi'ite ulma about diem; mention in the books of the Shi'ite learned 
ones on diis topic; the states (aArai), ways, saying and belief) of the gnostics and 
the spiritual elders; refutation of dieir innovations with rational and legal proofs; 
die infidelity of the gnustics, spiritual elders and philosophers, and an exposition 
refuting diem; dial die originators and heads of the orders have not been Shi‘ites 
and that all of die Sufi seels are die same in being last. 

These headings offer an indication of Borqe'i’s opposition to die Sufis, but die 
majority of the text contains two sections, five and sue, which examine the Sufi 
innovations [h‘dat\ and Sufi heresies (ftofi), respectively. The fourteen Sufi innova- 
tions dial Borqe'i discusses are primarily concerned whli practice, and 131 pages are 
devoted to this topic. The sub-tides in chapter five reflect the Sufi innovations 
which are “causing disunity among Muslims"; die long moustaches of the Sufis 
(which for Borqe'i contravened the practice of Mohammad); "passionate love 
(VrA$”; “poetry and the poets”; "inappropriate interpretations and filthy; gnostic 
explanations and accounts”; “the silent and loud " thttteh , asceticism [nyazat] 

and spiritual witnessing (nuAaiAa/fA)”; “spiritual witnessing and charismatic pow- 
ers \>m<kai/ig/rk :a kaiamafl"; "estabhsliing die mmhed, the pule and die ioli-yr am/'; 
“knowledge, books, asceticism (zM), piety (taym] and the [refutation! of them”; 
“music, dancing, and singing,"; “going to die Uxinaqati and abandoning die 
mosque”; “unity’ between enemies and friends widiout [feeling) revulsion”; 
“inventing hadiAi, defamation and lying” and “customs, etiquette and Sufi para- 
phernalia”. The sixth section reflects Borqe'i’s dislike of Sufi dieology and faith, 
and this chapter (which is fifty pages in length) contains twelve lieresies: denial of 
die fundaments of religion (ontl-r din); making legal { halal ) prohibited diing* 
(Aaron); die unity of existence (i ahdal t rvju d), unification {rUtkad). religious acts 
dial may or may not be performed and die rebnquishing of obligatory’ acts, 
claiming connection (leiof) to die Tiutli, the pre-determinism (jabti) of the Sufis 
and gnostics, the fatalism (gadan) of die Sufis and gnostics, devotion to the mmhrd 
in worship, wiuiessing die Truth, and reincarnation (touwAA)- 

Having explained in detail die innovations and heresies of die Sufis, Borqe'i 
then provides a summarised version in an index (or a lot dial appears at die very 
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end of (lie book), of fifty-two beliefs of the gnostics and Sufis that stand in 
contrast to Islam, and lie offers the “correct” Shi‘i«e understanding directly 
opposite to the Sufi innovations. 

As one might expect, Borqe'i utilises much of that dimension of the Shi'ite 
tradition dial rejects Sufism. In chapter one he Ibcuses his attention on sacred 
scripture, in particular die sayings of Mohammad and the Imams. The most 
extensive section in diis chapter is a discussion of fourteen ka/hth (hum 
Mohammad and the Shi'ite Imams); die seventh ha&th that is cited senes as a 
good example and is traced to Imam Reza who said, “No one speaks of Sufism 
and dervish-hood unless he wants to deceive people, or unless lie [himself] is lost 
or is stupid.”’’ Borc|e‘i’s discussion of how die Sufis made certain Qur'anic verses 
null and void is short and disappointing It is significant, lwwever, because of his 
desire to protect the sacred texts of Shi'ites from Sufi “distortions" while at die 
same time utilising diem to reveal die evils of the Sufi tradition. This methodol- 
ogy is a feature dial distinguishes Borcpfi's anti-Sufism from those anti-Sufis who 
did not write from within die clerical context. What they all share in common, 
liowever, is an appeal to reason, and Borqe'i's anti-Sufi text states in the intro- 
duction that die logic of Islam is based on revelation and the sayings of die 
immaculate Irnarns, and there is no odier evidence for Muslims, aldiough reason 
{'aqt\ is a proof in all religions. u The protection of Shi'ism through revelation and 
reason was necessary for Bor<|e‘i because lie felt dial in die contemporary period 
dicre was a danger dial greed and self-promotion could result in religion being 
manipulated and in an increase in conflicting opinions. This is a serious problem 
because “foreign enemies” have takers advantage of this situation and tliey sup- 
port minorities, overturn Islam, pollute and destroy die nation {mtllal) and take 
riches in plunder dial make their own countries flourish. “We would prefer dial 
there are no intellectual differences and schisms in die nation so dial our state and 
nation can be at peace, because schisms cause misfortune and destruction. ,,W This 
linkage of Sufism with die weakening of die nation, and its connection with for- 
eign powers, is a theme dial re-occurs among anti-Sufis in die twentiedi century 
as will be shown in the course of this book. 

Not all clerics were oppused to the Sufi or ‘tr/am tradition, however, as die 
interest shown by Ruhollah Khomeini in mysticism clearly demonstrates. In 1930 
Khomeini completed his first independent treatise on ‘rrftm in Arabic called 
Mtsbah al-hedqyal ('The Lamp of Guidance"), and aldiough it was not printed, it 
was circulated in manuscript and several of his elders in Qpm WTote glosses upon 
rt.*° Parts of diii wotk include sections inspired by die ideas of Molla Sadr a who 
portrayed a mystical journey to perfection composed of four stages. Tiiese four 
stages, as explicated by Khomeini, depict the type of ontology’ of which Kasravi 
was so critical. In die first stage, man carts aside the veils of sensuality which had 
previously tempted him to enjoy worldly pleasures and lie a able to wiuiess die 
divine through creation: “die face of the Presence of die Truth and the face of 
God is revealed for him and the end of this journey is when lie sees all creation 
as a manifestation of His Majesty, die Truth, and lie observes everything as 
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Hit signs”.* 1 Khomeini uses the terms that have been common currency among 
S ulu and gnostics for centuries, and so, for example, lie says that during the first 
journey the seeker has a trudiful existence through the state of annihilation l/anay 
In this state, it is possible that God bestows his favour upon the individual and the 
state of annihilation is terminated and the seeker recognises himself as nothing 
but a slave to God. It is lie re that the second journey commences, a journey "from 
the Truth (witnessed in creation] to the Truth by means of the Truth”. Again, 
Khomeini utilises the familiar Sufi terminology’ by stating that in this station, the 
seeker enjoys the state of subsistence in God (ia/a). During tliis state, the seeker 
experiences God directly, and woridly concerns are completely transcended. 
During the tliird journey "from the Truth back to man” the mystic returns to 
die creatures, and although having a share in prophediood, lie does not have the 
authority to legislate. He is able to "see the reality of dungs and dieir perfection 
and the circumstances of dieir progre» to die first station and dieir return to 
their original homeland". In die fourth journey, "from man to man by means 
of God”, 

he watches over creatures and dieir work and needs. . . and in so far as 
he can, lie makes diem return to God, and lie informs odiers of every' 
thing he lias known and of everything that is an obstacle for die travel- 
ling in God, and it is during diis time that legislative propliethuod is 
yielded for liitn. 42 

He brings religion and religious law and lie makes exoteric commands 
pertaining to die body and he gives information about God Most High 
and His attributes and names and the rightful mystical learnings to the 
degree that the able ones have the talent for comprehending*’ 



The implications of Khomeini's mystical world-view are difficult to unravel 
because his texts offer a somewhat ambiguous presentation of the identity of die 
individual who engages in the four journeys. Some scholars have suggested diat 
Khomeini himself believed he had passed diese journeys; for example, Baqer 
Mom claimed, "Kliumeini's strength and self-righteousness . . . was based upon his 
mythical view dial lie had been duougli die four journeys sought by die Sufis, to 
reach absolute unity with God."** Odier scholars have been more cautious, as 
Vanessa Martin observes that for Kliumeini the perfect man who completes die 
four journeys lias die status of a prophet or Imam, although she also adds dial 
there are hints to the effect dial die status of die perfect man may also he identi- 
fied in ordinary’ mortals. 

It is significant, however, dial Kasravi did not mention the political ramifica- 
tions of Khomeini’s writings, and tliis was because die text was only distributed 
among a select flite and was not published. However, on die subject of power and 
kingship, Kasravi comments that it is the Sufis who claim to bestow kingship upon 
others rather dian taking it themselves, and he gives examples from the medieval 
period as well as from the modern era. 
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Khomeini’s interest in ‘ei/an did not come to an end with the publication of 
Mobah al-htdajai as in 1944 he published a work entitled KaJtf al-airar (“Unveiling 
of Secrets''). This was partly a response to the work of 'All Akbar Hakamizadeh 
who had once been a cleric, but had been attracted to die kind of world view dial 
was advocated by Kaxravi, and had published a short essay entitled Anar-r hc;ar 
ia!th (‘Thousand-year old secrets”) which questioned some of die fundamentals 
of Slii'ism 46 (and wiiich was published by Kasravi’s press). 4 ’ Li Khomeini's 
response (in Hath/ al-Amr) he made use of die 'a/ad tradition and cites Ibn Arabi 
and Molla Sadia. 

Khomeini's attachment to ‘a/a was so strong dial it informed liis teaching of 
ediics, in which he held classes on Thursdays and Fridays. The effect dial these 
classes had upon his students is, perhaps, best expressed by Mortem Motaliliari, 
who attended Khomeini’s lectures: “the ethical lessons delivered by the figure I 
adored (each Thursday and Friday) made me inebriated. The lessons were, in 
reality; lessons of divine knowledge ( ma'taif m ittir m mini) and not only ediical 
lessons in die narrow technical sense". 46 

At about die same time diat Khomeini was lead ling his ethics and ‘afoK, 
Seyyed Mohammed Tabataba’i (1901-81) was also asked to leach Molla Sadra's 
“four journeys" when lie moved to Qom. His course became wry popular, to die 
extern dial over one hundred pupils attended, yet die stipends of all diose who 
attended die lectures were curtailed by Grand Ayatollah Borujerdi, die leading 
clerical figure in ban. Borujerdi's reason for this action is somewhat vague ('‘die 
open teaching of the Asfar in an official seminary setting, dial is not appropri- 
ate”), but even more rewaling is his admission dial lie had also studied die text as 
a student, but in secret!* 9 Allainch Tabataba’i’s reason for teaching this text was 
became of his belief that it was Islamic pliilosopliy and mysticism dial had a bet- 
ter chance of challenging the secular ideologies dial were becoming increasingly 
popular in Iran dian the obscurantist literalism of some of die traditional 
Slii'ite clergy. 

Tabataba'i’s concern with mysticism and pliilosopliy sliould not be regarded as 
merely intellectual, as it appears that he engaged in traditional Sufi ascetic prac- 
tice (although not die antinomiari variety) and certainly believed dial lie had 
received certain spiritual unveilings. Tabataba'i's writings include an account of a 
dream in wiiich lie was spoken to by the prophet Idris, and diis dream “was die 
first transformation that connected die material world of nature to die supernat- 
ural realm fur me". 50 Another indication of Tabataba’i’s active engagement widi 
die mystical tradition that went beyond mere speculation was liis practice of bib- 
homancy (determining a course of action widi reference to die message contained 
widiin a random gha;al from die Daan-e Ha/;)}' Moreover his description within 
liis work “The Kernel of the Kernel" of what die wayfarer witnesses and experi- 
ences during die spiritual journey suggests dial he may have believed that he had 
gone duo ugh something similar himself (although it may also lie possible that lie 
was drawing on the works of celebrated mediaval Sufis such as Najm al-Din 
Kobra whuse writings also describe such mystical, visionary journeys). 
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Li ho 'njam perspective, Tabataba'i did not «r any contradiction between 
mysticism and Shi'ism, for he describe* how the particular guide for the wayfarer 
is die Twelfth Imarn for 

the source of all dial which finds concrete existence and manifestation in 
the world of creation is die Divine Names and Attributes, and die reality 
of the Imarn is die same as die Names and Attributes of God... 
Accordingly in die process of wayfaring, the traveler traverses widiin the 
planes of the Imam's luminosity Any spiritual station he may ascend or 
status he may attam, die Imam already prasesses and accompanies the 
wayfarer in that plane and station. M 

Moreover, Tabataba’i’s portrayal of the spiritual journey is one dial conforms to 
Shi'ite piety and die observance of legal norms, and thuse who believe that diey 
haw readied such advanced spiritual station* dial die ihan‘a is no longer applicable 
to diem merely make prevarications and false assertions. 53 

Sufi critics among the intellectuals 

From die late nineteenth century to the period in which Kasravi was composing 
those works of hi* diat were critical of Sufism and mystical Persian literature, there 
emerged a growing criticism of Sufism widiin circles dial may be characterised as 
reformist and intellectual. Perhaps the most famous of all nineteendi-century 
Islamic reformer* was Seyyed Jamal al-Dm al-Afghani, frequently associated with 
die popularisation of Pan-Islarnism. Afghani believed that Sufis had contributed 
to die decline of the Muslim world; specifically he believed die Sufis were irra- 
tional, encouraged fatalism and blindly followed their sheikhs. 5 * Subsequent 
Iranian reformers (especially those who were not so interested to preserve dieir 
Islamic heritage) were concerned with “social critical realism" which some con- 
sidered to be die antithesis of Sufism. Such reformers included Mirra Fadi ‘AH 
Allmndzadeh (1812-78) who criticised the poetry of Rumi for its "pantheism 1 ', 
doctrine of annihilation (/ana) and die return of die human spirit to God. 5 ' But 
peihaps die most virulent opponent of Sufism among these nineteenth-century 
reformers was the Babi sympathiser Mirra Aqa Khan Kermani (1858-96) whose 
critique of Persian poetry includes die following: 

As a result of their exaggeratioru and excesses, lying lias been implanted 
in die simple nature of people. Their eulogies and admirations have 
encouraged kings and the viziers to coxunit atrocities and stupidities. 
Their mystical and Sufi poetry has led to nothing but laziness, animalis- 
tic sluggishness, and the production of beggars and vagabonds. 
Their sonnets about roses and nightingales has encouraged the youth to 
pursue pederasty and booze ... it was the otherworldly mysticism and 
Sufism of Sheikh Iraqi, Maghribi and Olivers which lias produced so 
many lazy, spineless, passive beggars. 56 
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In ihe tradition of Kermani was Zayn al-‘Abedin Maragheh'i (1838-1911) who 
deplored the content of Sufi love poetry in Persian literature and regretted that 
die poets had not spoken of love for die country o * nationalism.* 7 He claimed, 
"Till now no one in our dear land has spoken a word about love of country, nor 
put down in writing useful matters from which the common people may benefit 
as required."' 8 “Our compatriots ought to know that there is another low 1 
besides die love of Lcili and MajnQn, Farhad and Shtrtn, MahmQd and AyAz.” w 
Zayn al-'Abedin Maragheh'i adds that there is uo more demand for die allusions 
found so frequently in Sufi poetry, and he says, "Instead of ‘Black Mole Above die 
Lip' one should speak of the black coal in the mine... the ‘Story of the Candle 
and die Modi' is worn out. speak about founding Spermaceti Candle Factory." 60 

Mention should also be made of Jamal al-Din Va’ez (Isfaliani) who was a great 
supporter of the Revolutionary Committee, one of die secret societies set up in 
the years leading to die Constitutional Revolution and which advocated the over- 
throw of despotism and die establishment of die tule of law and justice. 61 (It is 
mlerrjlixig tu noce that Abraluimian claim* that anvocig the members of this com- 
rnittee was the leader of a Ne'mati order.) 47 Jamal al-Din was a great exponent of 
secularism; indeed, he had been thrown out of Isfahan for his “audacious advo- 
cacy of secular ideas'', 4 ’ and his ciitkisms were levelled at the Shi‘ite clerics and 
Sulk In hit essay of 1 900 itkat-r laqni lie complained of the Sufi nomadic hie and 
their parasitical nature as diey had no jobs to procure a livelihood, and he also 
rebuked diem for gambling and engaging in "odier forbidden deeds". 6 * 

Criticisms of Sufism also emerged in the decade after die Constitutional 
Revolution, for Sa'id Nafud mentions a controversy dial erupted within die 
Democrat Party in die wake of die Fust World War, in particular between 
Bah at 6 ' 1 and one Mir/a ‘Ali Asghar Khan Taleqani. Taleqani publislicd a series of 
articles in liis newspaper gabax-t Arad (Free Speech) under the title, the "School 
of Sa'di”. In these articles Taleqani argued that traditional Persian poetry had 
inculcated a “dervish spirit" among Iranians which was die cause of dieir weak- 
ness and backwardness. 66 Nalbi claims that this depute raged not only in Tehran 
but in other cities too, especially in Shiraz (which was die birth place of Sa'di), 
and lie concludes dial die controversy over Sufism and mystical Persian literature 
was not an event instigated by Kasravi (for diis occurred in the 1930s) but dial lie 
merely “rekindled die fire". 47 

Widi die rise of Reza Shah and the increasing contact with die West, the intel- 
lectual currency in Iran developed an increasing secular flavouring This can be 
attributed in part to die rising level of cultural and scientific knowledge derived 
from the West, in particular, forms of nineteenth-century liberalism, reason, die 
stress on individualism and pusitivism. During the nineteenth century Western 
intellectuals were increasingly critical of established religion and were adopting a 
more “rational" world-view, and this perspective was adopted by some of die 
Iranian intellectuals. Typical of such intellectuals was 'Ali Dasliti (1894-1982) 
who achieved fame during the reign of Reza Sliah as editor of the newspaper 
Shafaj-r SuriJ (“Red Dawn”) which rail between 1922 and 1935. Dashti's views on 
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religion and mysticism can be gleaned from his Ayjam-r mahhai ‘‘Prison Days”), a 
book composed of his writings during Rr/a Shah's ruk. M Chic of die striking 
elements of diis work is the lack of Islamic reference as opposed to die citations 
from and references to Western diinkers. Although not a "practicing” Muslim,® 
diere are references in diis work to God, and Islam as the best religion to render 
humans happy due to its ethical duties. 70 The concern for the welfare of die com- 
munity at large resulted in Dasliti rejecting mysticism as a means of social 
progress. Moreover, die practical circumstances of humans in the modern age 
(especially die dependence on material diings) lias resulted in life being an endless 
struggle which can only be resolved duuugli effort To engage in mystical renun- 
ciation in order to attain happiness is considered impractical by Dasliti because 
humans cannot fiee themselves from “love of die self”. ' ! Consequently, he recog- 
nised that Sufism was instrumental in “paralysing the powers of resistance and 
struggle in die individual members of a nation and weakening die moral fabric of 
a society”. 72 Dasliti's distaste for Sulisxn increased when hr was researching a 
book on Rurni (published in 1958)” and he visited some Manaqaht and met with 
some Suff sheikhs. "He was struck by die liypocrisy, die pretentiousness, die 
amateurish, superstitious-fiUrd, and pseudo-magical trickery of die Sufi clergy" 74 

An intellectual who possessed a similar opinion of Sufism and mysticism was 
Sadeq Hedayat (1903-51), who is regarded by many Western observers as Iran's 
most famous modern novelist and whose fiction is dark and pessimistic. Hedayat 
was one of the leading literary figures of his time, and therefore hb writings rep 
resent a certain trend widiin die Iranian literati The themes of oppression and 
despair are prominent in his work, as is biting criticism of much of die Islamic 
religiuus tradition in Iran. Perhaps a good reflection of die type of personality 
dial was Sadeq Hedayat is manifested through his works about and opinion of 
'Omar Khayyam, die great twelfth-century composer of quatrains, made famous 
in Britain in die nineteenth century by Fitzgerald's rather loose translations. But 
just as Fitzgerald distorted Khayyam's petty to suit die sensitivities of elements 
widiin Victorian Britain, Hedayat too had a tendency to push Khayyam into the 
background and bring forth his own dioughts and psychology in die guise of an 
interpretation.'^ Hedayat claims that Khayyam should be considered a Deist 
who denied an immanent God who acted in die particulars of the world, and 
therefore the world-view of Hedayat’s Kliayyarn stands in opposition to that of 
die Sufis.” 

Hedayat's refusal to witness any ultimate values in Sufism b best reflected in a 
sliort story eutided Martii it nafi-aA-ta ioikl (The Man who Killed his Soul”) 
which appeared for die first time in a collection of his short stories eutided "Three 
Drops ef Blood" in 1932. ’’ This story tells die fate of Mirea Hosayu 'Ali, a school 
teacher who had a keen interest in Sufism, to die extent that he lived in seclusion 
and whose pleasure was in reading Sufi and gnostic texts. He regarded Slieikh 
Abul-Fazl, a teacher of Arabic, 18 as a guide on his Sufi padi, although he b pr- 
trayed as rather pmpus. Yet Mirza Husayn 'Ah had some doubts concerning die 
mystic path, especially when he pondered some of the verses by Hafez and 
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Khayyam wliich he understood as enjoining humans lo worldly pleasures. In an 
attempt to resolve his problem Mina Hosayn ‘Ali decided to refer to his sheikh, 
but on reaching Abu'I-Fazl's house he found an irate man accusing the sheikh of 
making his daughter pregnant. Mir/a Hcuayn 'Ali’s doubts about die sheikh deep- 
ened when he learnt dial lie ate roast partridge privately wliile publicly partaking 
of crusty bread and mouldy cheese. Realising that the sheikh was a charlatan, 
Mina Hosayn Ali became depressed and diought that lie had wasted his youdi 
in his Sufi yearnings. So he then went to a bar where he drank wine, listened to 
music and returned home widi a prostitute. The story ends widi die non-appear- 
ance of die teacher at school, and die readers are left to assume dial lie lias com- 
mitted suicide; rather than killing his lower, selfish ego, or soul (nafi). Mina 
Hosayn 'Ali took his own life. 

hi itself die story is not dial convincing Why would Mina Husayn ‘Ah become 
so full of doubt about the trudi of mysticism because of die actions of one indi- 
vidual? Indeed, dn»e learned in Sufi texts would be familiar widi warnings about 
those who abuse Sufron lor their own personal gain. Yet, die story serves as a 
barometer for die anti-Sufism dial was prevalent among a group of intellectuals 
who reacted against die hypocrisy of some "Sufis" and who also rejected the ulti- 
mate truths dial could lie derived from following the Sufi padi. Is it the voice of 
Mrrza Hosayn Ali or Hedayat himself when on drinking wine in the bar, and on 
looking at the prostitute’s face he comprehended the mystery of life - to enjoy’ 
worldly pleasures, as advocated by Hafez and Khayyam? Salvation ditough mys- 
ticism is not the answer to die pain of existence, and diis rejection of religion has 
its ultimate expression in die suicide of Miraa Husayn Ah (or Hedayat), as suicide 
b forbidden within the Islamic tradition/' 1 

Towards the end of his life Hedayat became associated with die Tudeh Party* 0 
ban’s Communist movement. The foreruruier of the Tudeh Party emerged in die 
1930s, and in 1935 a study group of young Marxists was formed, widi its chief 
ideulogue being Taqi Arani, a German educated university professor. This group 
published a newsletter called D {'The World’ 1 ) in which Arani presented 
his views. Arani and his fellow Marxists, amounting to fifty-three individuals, 
were attested in 1937 and brought to trial, and Arani received a maximum 
ten-year sentence, but lie died within two years. Kasravi had hide time for Arani s 
left-wing views, and indeed, the former's first book, Ajm, “was aimed [ill 
rejection] at the theory of class struggle’’. 81 Nevertheless, ever a man of 
principles, Kasravi was prepared to defend his Marxist adversaries during dieir 
political triab in 1938. K 

Arani’s opinions of Sufism are contained within a fifty-nine page article pub- 
lished in called 'Erfan w osul-t madi (“Mysticism and die Principles of 

Materialism”). 85 The basis of Arani’s argument hes in his argument dial all 
diought is subject to material influences; the brain is composed of matter and it 
e influenced by external, material factors, including food, temperature, and its 
social environment. Humans become aware of universal laws by reflecting 
on their needs and their classification of the information about dieir material 
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conditions. The input of God, ot a divine being, t something dial is not 
considered in Arani's view and stands strikingly in contrast with Sufi thuught. 
Arani views mysticism in general as a belief that appeals in times of despair and 
material kiss; when a group in society has no hope for progress and advancement 
it finds solace in mystical ideas by scorning worldly pleasures dial are beyond its 
reach and by considering the existential differences between itself and the more 
fortunate group as imaginary and superficial. In tills way Sufi ideas are an attack 
on the enemy. 8 ' With regard to the emergence of mysticism in die Islamic tradi- 
tion, Arani seems to believe dust its origin was the result of opposition to die cen- 
tralised and despotic caliphate in Baglidad. Indeed, lie argues dial Sufis such as 
Mansur Hallaj were middle class, and his declaration of "I am die Truth” was not 
a claim to divinity, but radier it was a ct>- against “power and the special impor- 
tance |altributed toj God”, and HaUaj’s execution was to preserve the central 
power of the caliphate, 81 which was necessary given die support that mysticism 
enjoyed in Iranian villages. 

Arani's understanding of Sufism is in some ways more sophisticated than 
Kasravi's because die former recognises important distinctions among die Sufis 
(such as die different ideas of die unity of existence (pahdat-t ivpmfl, incarnation- 
lsm (holal) and union (ftlrkod ))* 6 Moreover, he does not regard Sufism as static, as 
lie mentions that Sufism develops in response to changing material conditions. 
However, although die language and tone may be milder than that found in 
Kasravi’s writings, diere is little doubt that Arani had uo sympathy for Sufism, 
and his criticisms of the Sufis include dieir use of narcotics to induce "states of 
yearning and attraction” 8 ’, die invention of chains of initiation 8 ' and die scant 
regard for reason. 3 * 

True to bis Marxist beliefs, Arani argued that dialectic materialism would 
inevitably prevail and mysticism and Sufism would disappear. He does not discuss 
in depdi the state of contemporary Sufism in Iran, yet in his introduction lie com- 
ments dial die aim of die article is to “awaken die masses to avoid the disease of 
mendicancy, contentment, seclusion, opium, and the madness of claiming 
divinity, and to encourage people to [adopt] a material life and to [engage] in a 
struggle to preserve life”. Obviously Arani believed dial there was a certain 
mentality among some Iranians at least, which needed to be cured. However; lie 
also seems to recognise dial “formal” Sufism was declining, as he claimed dial 
die Safi ‘Ah Shahs and the Gonabadi Sufis of Iran were disappearing and 
dial although Eastern Sufism may merge with European mysticism for a 
while, ultimately die wodd would no longer listen to die preaching of such 
mystics. 11 Arani's positive prediction for the future of materialism is due to liis 
belief dial 



today, the principles of materialism and logic have connected humans to 
all sciences, industries, societies and arts, and it lias liberated humans 
i common superstitions whether dirough nature, biology, physiology 
id it has sliown humans the padi of happiness." 2 



sociology, and : 
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Supporters of Sufism among the intellectuals 

Thus far presented, die modernist intellectual tradition in Iran lias been very 
critical of Sufism, yet a full picture must take into account Use emergence of a 
group of intellectuals and academics in die 1920s- 30s, some of whom entered 
the political world and became great supporters of mystical Persian literaturc. 
Widiin diis g iciup we may include Moliaxmnad ‘Ali Rsrughi, Ali Asghar Hekiuat, 
Sa'id Nafisi, Badi' al-Zaman Rnuzanfar, Mohammad Qazvini and Mohammad 
Mo'in, w'lso were all inspired by die literary and ediical merits of the texts, 
although dteir formal afliliatkm to Sufi orders remains unclear.** 

Rxuglii first emerged as a politician during the constitutional period and 
became Rm Slush’s prime minister on two occasions (1926, 1933-5). He had a 
great affection Ibr Persian literature, in particular for Sa'di and Rrdowsi, and lie 
also puldished a selection of Hafez’s g/iazal i in 1937.** Yet he was severely cen- 
sured by Kasravi because of the belief that Iran should promote its internation- 
ally recognised poets, including dtose such as Khayyam, Hafez and Rumi who 
had all received much attention from die Eutupcan community of scholars in die 
eighteenth and nineteendi centuries. 

Another politician who was active in publishing Sufi related material was Ah 
Asghar Hekmat (who was die minister of education (1933-8), and also chancellor 
of Tehran University between 1935-8). His publications on Sufis and mysticism 
include "A Lesson fiom die Divan of Hafez",* a book on die fifteenth -century Sufi, 
Alxl al-Ralunai Janu* (and in 1947 he translated into Persian die diird volume of 
E.G- Browne's A Literal 7 Hiibrj of Praia, something whicli probably would have 
inclined die wrath of Kasravi (sec Chapter 5) had he been alive at die time). 97 

Kaxravi's anger was, no doubt, exacerbated further by some of the academic* 
widiin the Faculty of Theology of Tehran University dial had opened in 1935. 
Badi' al-Zaman RxuzanCir (1900-70) is a good example of such scholars; having 
graduated from a religious seminary, lie was appointed vice-president of die 
Faculty of Tlseulugy and became professor of Islamic mysticism soon after.* Hi* 
first publication was a history of Iranian poets of die early centuries, which 
appeared between 1929 and 1933, and after completing his dissertation on Rumi 
in 1936, the Iranian Ministry of Culture asked Riruzanfar to prepare selections 
from die Mamaci for students. So in 1943 he published Sileriiau from the Manmi, 
whicli included an introduction in width he defended Sufism from die kind of 
criticisms dial Kasravi levelled against it. W 

There were odier pruminent academics associated widi die University of 
Tehran who were publishing and editing wurics written by Sufi authors. R«r exam- 
ple, Sa'id Nafisi’s publications during the 1930s and 1940s included editions of 
poetry from Riulaki, 1 '' 1 Kasliani, 101 Attar 102 and Hafez. 10 * Nafisi’s colleague 
Rezazadeli-Shafa<| (1895-1971) was also productive, having published a popular 
work fur high schools eutided The HitUxy of lilaaUnt m him in which he praised 
the mystical poets. 104 His views of Ruud's verses provide a typical example of his 
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attraction to metical poetry, which accepts the “reality” of mysticism: 



105 



The special quality of Mawlana’s gfiazab is tlie effervescence and tumult 
of love that moves anyone possessing a heart and arouses liis or her emo- 
tions. In fact, in each rfa^al there is a trace of spiritual attraction, mysti- 
cal state ; hat ), fire and palpable ardour, and in essence, the spirit of the 
nmta' and the gnostic dance is blown into the majority of fftazah. because 
passion and obvious excitement and the burning of love is manifest 
throughout. '■* 



In a section on Hafez he states: “Hafez’s spiritual greatness and mental power 
proceeded from the mystical consciousness which in him attained perfection.’’ 107 
There is little doubting, therefore, Rezazadeh-Shafaqs sympathies with die mys- 
tical tradition. Also worthy of mention is Mohammad Mo' in (1917-71) who pub- 
1 idled in 1940 a work of some 800 pages on Hafez, a book that lie dedicated to 
die “pure spirit of Hafez”, hi his introduction, Mo'in lamented that materialism 
ruled the contemporary world and stated that humanity feels die ueed of spiritual 
consolation. Returning to the great poets of die past could assist in this, and liis 
descriptions of Hafez as having discovered “die secret of happiness” and “die 
reality of life 1 ’ 106 are based upon his view dial Hafez was essentially a mystic. 
Mo'in even described Hafez as a "celestial poet” (sAa'cr-c ma/af.uftl l "' who had a 
“heavenly book” [kfUb-t a, mam )' » and claimed, "After Jalal al-Din Mawiavr, 
Hafez is die most obvious manifestation of the gnostics [‘artfarij in diis period.” 111 
Another great scholar of Hafez was Mohammad Qazvini (1877-1949) whose 
publications on Hafez include An h mt f pl lu m of Ae I4Ms, Thought and Lift of 
Hafe. 112 Like Mo'in, Qazvini considered Hafez the greatest of all Persian poets, 
and in a conversation with Dr Ghani he remarked dial if a statue from each coun- 
try were to be erected in Hyde Park, then die form of Hafez would be found in 
London as die Iranian representative. 11 5 



Western opinions of Sufism 

A source worthy of inspection in an inquiry concerning Iranian opinions of 
Sulism can be lound in die literature written by Western scholars and travellers in 
Iran during die period in question. Although caution needs to be exercised when 
investigating such bterature, it is probably true to say dial die comments of such 
travellers reflect to varying degrees die opinions of their Iranian friends or hosts. 
Many European writers were undiscriminating in dieir portrayal of Sulism. 
lumping die various Sufis groups within a single mould, yet there were great dif- 
ferences in the types of Sufism dial existed in this period, especially when die 
Khaksar-Jalali dervishes are compared with the Ne'matullahi Sufis, hi this sec- 
tion, die descriptions of Sufis by Morier, Lady Slieil and CJ. Wills probably 
reflect dieir experiences with Khaksar dervishes who have been characterised as 
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wandering dervishes. 11 * Zariinkub claimed that llvt-y were prevalent in tlie late 
Qajar period and were numerous in Tehran, Khorasan and Rus. 11 ' 

Western criticisms of Sufism in nineteenth-century Iran can be found in a satir- 
ical novel by James Morier, entitled Thr Adornttaes of Hapi Buka of Isfahan, which 
was published in 1824. 116 This English work was then translated into Persian in 
the late nineteenth century by Mirza Habib Isfahan!, yet many Iranians believed 
die book to have been written by a native Iranian, so accurately portrayed were die 
customs, traditions and foibles of Iranians. 117 Tht Adzmtxrrs of Hapi Baba of Isfahan 
includes extensive sections in which Sufis are presented in a derogatory fashion 
(for example, die names of die Sufis are Dfinsh Srfer (“the wandering dervish") 
and Dfntsh Bidem (“the dervish without religion 1 '). At one point. Dervish Sefer 
admits: “We hold men’s beards as cheap as dirt; and although our existence is 
precarious, yet it is one of great variety, as well as of idleness. We look on mankind 
as fair game - we live upon dieir weaknesses and credulity. 1,1 18 Although Morier 
presents a caricature of Sufism in his book, it was certainly die one dial Iranians 
recognised, and it confirms that there were individuals who regarded die Sufis as 
charlatans and tricksters. 

Writing some time after James Morier, Lady Shed recorded her memoirs and 
experiences of travelling in Iran in the early 1850s. 11 ’ In a sectiou relating her 
observation on antinomian Sufis (including a dervish who spent liis time exclaim- 
ing “Wool! Wool!" as lie wandered through die bazaar in Tehran, encouraging 
others to reject die material wurid, and another who on begging would declare 
thousand toumans! I won’t accept anything lessf), Lady Shed remarked dial 

die cliaracter of diese derveeslies is exceedingly low in general estima- 
tion, and yet a certain reverence is attached to the profession. Under the 
pretence of abandoning die vain cares of a fleeting world, they devote 
dieir lives to idleness and the inebriation arising from (hen, roving from 
city to city by die orders of dieir moorshids, or spiritual chiefs, and 
levying contributions from the multitude. 1 ® 



Lady Shed also described how the Sufis exacted taxes on the wealthy by sowing a 
field of wheat, a yard square, adjacent to the property of respectable household- 
ers. The Sufi then blew he hom and screamed devotions untd he received his 
presents. Odier Sufo hurled “dreadful abuse” on those whom they met, cursing 
those who refused to submit to dieir extortion. 171 

Another negative portrayal of dervishes is found in C.J. Wills’ account, Persia .4i 
It Is, which was publhhed in 1887. (Wills was a doctor who spent fifteen years in 
Iran between 1886 and 1881.) He considered all dervishes as mendicants who 
told stories, had marvellous memories, possessed die arts of the ventriloquist and 
the mimic and were mesmerists and conjurors. Moreover, 

Dervishes have all the vices of die Persians. They drink, they eat 
and smoke bodi bhang and opium; they are as a rule dangerous and 
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insidious libertine*; theii victims in purse and person being the ignorant 
village women ... hi fact, if a man in the E art ha* utterly gone wrong, 
he bumi hii ships, buys a tall hat, a leopard skin, and a big club, and, 
without ceremonial or initiation, he becomes to all intent* and purpuse* 
a dexviih - a vagrant and companion of vagrant !. 1 11 

Wills ad ill, “Tlie Persian* themselves consider that a dervish fxr >r ha* uo virtues, 
but that he ii able by his nttfltti (or holy inspiration) to perform miracles and 
foretell events." 12 ' 

hi contrast to these negative portrayab of Sufism, which must have been 
informed to some degree by indigenous Iranian perspectives, there are also 
positive descriptions of Sufcm by British citizens who had experience of Iran. 
Sir Percy Syke* (who worked for British army intelligence and spent over twenty 
years in Iran between 1893 and 1918) visited the shrine of Ne'matollah Vab 
(1331-1431) in Mahan and remarks approvingly that the mvnlud at the shrine 
believed that all religious fanaticism is the result of ignorance and should be swept 
away to make room for universal love. 121 Sykes also alludes to the prophecies of 
the fourteenth-century founder of die order, which gained much currency in 
nineteenth-century Iran (prophecies dial the last Shah of Iran would be called 
Naser al-Din, m and that the Muslims would eventually reign supreme, tire last 
prophecy was prevalent in tire wake of the Indian “Mutiny"). 1 * 

A veritable mine of information on Sulism in late nineteenth-century Iran is 
present in the writings of E.G. Browne, the British orientalist about whom there 
is much to be said in Chapter 5. At this point, however, it is worthwhile to refer 
to Iris A Icar-hmiig)! lAr ftraVnu, 127 which is an account of the year he spent in Iran 
between 1887 and 1888 arid in which there are many references to Sufism. In this 
work Browne often recorded tire anecdotes told to him by Iranians, and one such 
episode reveals, perhaps, a stereotype and caricature of a certain form of Sufi. 
Browne was told that a poor man was travelling alone in a desert when lie saw a 
terrible looking dervish coming towards hirn, carrying “an enormous and pon- 
derous chib". The poor man climbed a tree to get out of the path of the dervish 
who decided to sit beneath the shade of the very same tree. The dervish set out 
five clay figures before him and addressed the first as 'Omar, the second Caliph 
recognised by the Sunnis and rejected by the Shiites for usurping the rights of Ah 
to guide the Muslim community The dervish asked the clay figure why lie had 
not recognised Ah’s rights, and of course there was silence in response to die 
question. Angry at this die dervish smashed die figure with his dub. The dervih 
then addressed the second day figure as Abu Bakr, die first Suimi Caliph, also 
rejected by die Shi'ites. The dervish gave diis clay figure die opportunity to 
account for his sins, but following a brief silence, the dervish once more pulverised 
die day figure widi liis chib. The third day figure was addressed as Ali, and die 
dervish asked it why lie had allowed himself to be sidelined by his adversaries. 
When silence was followed, the dervish once more demolished die figure. The 
dervish tlien brought forth “Mohammad" 



, die fuurdi day figure, and asked dial 
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since he enjoyed “Divine Inspiration” why did lie take no precautions concerning 
liis succession. Once again, following a silence the dervish destroyed die figure 
with his club. Tlie last day figure was addressed as "All all" and was asked die 
divine mystery behind all the troubles dial had befallen the prophet’s family. At 
die juncture, die poor man, still hiding in die tree, lost liis fear of die dervish and 
angrily objected in a loud voice at die smashing of Mohammad and ‘Ah and 
warned the dervish that God's wrath would smite liirn. On hearing this, die 
dervish was afraid, thinking lie had lie aid die voice of God, and he uttered a loud 
cry; dropped his club and slumped to the floor, dead. The poor man came down 
from die tree and discovered dial die cloak of the dervish concealed a hidden 
treasure of golden coins. 12 ’ 

This anecdote pokes fun at the wandering dervishes, who are conunonly asso- 
ciated with poverty but who were also viewed by many of dieir non-Sufi contem- 
poraries as avaricious, money-seeking hypocrites. Yet as a caricature ii reveab an 
antinomian dimension of Sufism dial the "orthodox" considered reprehensiblc. 
Browne's A liar Amongst t/ir Pmiani is littered with references to dervishes that lie 
met, yet despite liis favourable upinioti of the Sufis, liis following remarks about a 
dervish that lie chanced to meet betray die sentiments of Iranians themselves: 

He was one of diusc dervishes who inspire one with respect fro a name 
which serves but too often to shelter idleness, sloth, and even vice. Too 
often is it die case dial the traveller, judging only by die opium-eating, 
hashish smoking mendicant, who, with matted hair, glassy eyes, and 
harsh, raucous voice; importunes die passers by for alms, condemns all 
dervishes as a blemish and a bane to dieir country la 

The opinions of Western scholars concerning the glories of Iranian civilisation 
and history {which included die Sufi tradition) became significant in the 1920s 
and 1930s because of die activities of an organisation named Savnan-r 
Milh {Society for National Heritage). This was an organisation dial was formed 
in 1921 around a nucleus of some of the leading academics and politicians of die 
day, including Mohammad Ah Fbrughi, ‘Ali Asgliar Hekmal, Isa Saehq, Abd al- 
Hosayn Taymurtash {the court minister) and Hasan Pirnia (a former prime min- 
ister). Tlie organisation's aim was to "preserve, protect and promote Iran's 
patrimony", 150 and in its attempt to achieve this end, Western academics were 
invited to Iran to offer their opinions about the importance of Iranian heritage. 
Tlie German archaeologist Ernst Herzfeld was invited to Iran in 1925, as was die 
American art historian Arthur Upliam Pope. Pope’s lecture in 1925 was heard by 
the power-brokers in Iran, including Re /a Khan who was soon to become prime 
minister. In die course of he speech, Pope praised Persian poetry, indicating dial 
the voices of Ferdowsi, Sa’di, Hafez and Khayyam stirred hearts everywhere. 
Although the Sufi nature of some of dicse poets was to be questioned by Kasravi, 
liis general point dial die Western academics praised Persian poetry (much of it 
Sufi) remains valid. However, his view dial they did so to promote the interests of 
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the Western nation) is rather controversial (and this topic is addressed in more 
detail in subsequent chapters). It is perhaps worthwhile noting the extent to which 
foreign opinions on Iranian culture and civilisation were considered in tliis period, 
in an attempt to recultivate "good taste”, hi 1934 the Congress of Orientalists 
was held in Iran to celebrate the rnilleimium of Ferdowsi, and many Western 
scholars were invited to attend and participate, hi addition to presenting their 
papers, trips were arranged to Tus (where Ferdowsi’s grave is located), and on 
route the visitors were taken through Nishapur, where the grave of Khayyam can 
be found. The story of the trip is recounted by Tsa Sadiq who described the pleas- 
ure of the Middle East specialists when they approached Khayyam's tomb. Some 
of them read Khayyam’s verses in Persian, and Sir Denison Rota recited 
Fitzgerald's versions aloud. One of the viiitors began to weep because of die 
emotion and passion of the occasion, and live other guests followed suit. 111 It is 
likely that Kasravi would have heard of this episode, especially since lie was a 
member of the Congress of Orientalists," 2 and lie must have been bemused on 
hearing these events that celebrated a poet whose verses he detested and whom 
was not generally considered by most Iranians to be a great poet until Fitzgerald 
had publislied liis translations."' 



The Sufis 

Increasing calls lor modernisation from 1850 until the rise of Reza Shah included 
the accountability of the royal court and regulation of the political process 
through more open suflrage, equably, justice and greater efficiency’ in the 
bureaucracy. In essence, die demands for modernisation were appeals for greater 
participation within an orderly system. Furthermore, the reformism advocated 
by individuals such as Akhundzadeh in the late nineteenth century and 'Ali Dasliti 
of the twentieth century’ was a form of modernism that included die demys- 
tification of rebgious beliefs. Order, discipline and control of religion were 
major elements defining die rule of Reza Shall dial transformed Iranian society 
and culture dramatically."' Reza Shah’s form of modernisation was one 
dial was imposed flora the top down, and therefore die democratic aspect of 
modernity was not accorded much importance, Ritential ducats were dealt with 
accordingly, including rebgious (whether Sufi or jurist), so dial die clerical 
authorities, although not completely ignoring the challenge of die Sufi Uadition, 
had to focus dieir energies elsewhere in their attempts to preserve and promote 
their interests in Iran." 5 Likewise, die Sufis had to respond to die challenge of 
modernity, which predates die emergence of Reza Shah, for as we have seen, die 
criticisms of Sufism from the intellectuals appeared towards die end of die 
nineteenth century 

This section presents a case study dial will highlight how one of die Sufi tradi- 
tions in Iran responded to diesc new circumstances (a task that has been made 
easier due to die publication of informative pieces of work in English in recent 
years)." 6 The focus of attention will be directed to die Safi'alishahis, one of die 
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largest of the NVrnatoBahi group* of Sufi!."’ The Sa£‘alislialiis have been 
selected as a caw study for a number of reasons: lint, dieir fame and relative 
numerical strength in Iran; second, because dieir response to die changing times 
offers a contrast to the stereotypical portrayal offered by die critics of Kasravi’s 
ilk; and finally because there is a substantial quantity of literature (both primary 
and secondary) widi which to work. 

The Safi' alishahis : an aristocratic order 
searching for Sufi uniiiersalism? 

One of the most celebrated Sufis of die late nineteenth century was Safi 'Ali Shall 
(d. 1898) who was a disciple of the Ne'matoHahi sheildi Ralunat ‘Ah Shall 
(d. 1861), and then Monawar ‘Ali Shall until he severed his connections with die 
latter. In 1877 lie created the nucleus of what was to become a separate line of 
Ne'matoOalii Sufism, which was eventually institutionalised by royal decree in 
1899 in the form of an organisation known as die Society of Brotherhood 
{Argamta-f Okhmvat), see Figure 2.1. 

The Ne'matullahis were well known (be tlieir aristocratic connections, and 
some of Safi Ali Shah's poetry would haw done nodiing to quell die resentment 
of duxse who disliked die corruption and nepotism of die royal court. Safi Ah 
Sliah's works include sycophantic praise of the fourdi Qajar monarch, Naser al- 
Din Shah, who was unfortunate to liw at a time when Iran was caught between 
die two superpowers of die age (Russia and Britain). These two nations prewnted 
each oilier from gaining die upper hand in Iran, thereby preventing Iran from 
achieving significant socio-economic development. Although diere were some 
attempts at social reform and modernisation, die reign of Naser al-Din Shah is 
not usually known for its freedom, 118 and the weakness of the central government 
was pardy attributable to die extravagances of the royal court (including expen- 
saw royal tours in Europe), the non-remittance of taxes from die provinces and 

Safa Ai Shah (d. 1899) 



Zahir al-Dowleh (d. 1924) 



Blnesh ’Ali Shah (d. 1932) 



Dr Ismail Marrban Amri al-Mc<k (loader of the Consultancy Counci) 
fifurr 2.1 The Sali’aliihihB and the Society of Brotberbscd Leaders. 
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the granting of monopolies to European companies. Despite this, Safi 'Ah Shah said 
that in forty years of rule, (the Shah) had made Iran flourish just as if there had been 
forty world-experienced, wise, perfect and just rnonarchs. m Moreover, lie described 
the Shall 's royal court as just, and Iran was referred to as enjoying such security that 
even small children could carry gold and jewels fiutn one city to another, whereas 
in previous times thieves and villains abounded. 1 * 0 The charges of nepotism and 
sycophancy wuukl have been all the more stronger in light of the gift of land made 
to Safi Ah Shall by Mohammad Mirra Sayf al-Dowleh (who was die son of Azd 
al-Dowleh, one of the sons of die second Qajar monarch, Fadi Ali Shall) so that a 
Umafak could be built for Safi in Tehran. 1 * 1 

Tlie relationship of the Safi'alishaliis widi the Iranian aristocracy needs further 
investigation because diese Sufis claimed dial Uieir fonn of Sufism addressed die- 
problems of Iran's hierarchical social structure. Given the increasing demands for 
widening participation widiin social institutions, die claims made by Safi Ali Shah 
and his successors may be regarded as a self-conscious attempt to respond to die 
fortes of modernity UJ Tlie Safi'alishalii order became structured ditough die 
Society- of Brotherhood, and its leaders stressed the “btodserhood" of its mem- 
bers regardless of rank and status; yet despite this, die aristocratic connections of 
die organisation persisted well into die Palilavi dynasty. 14 * 

Safi Ali Shah's successor was Ah Khan Qajar who came from an aristocratic 
family and whose father was a minister of state and had twice been the governor 
of Shir ax. IM Ah Klian Qajar also had a distinguished career at court as he was 
made minister of pubbe ceremonies by Naser al-Dm Shall, received the honorific 
tide of Zahir al-Dowleh, was also giveu die Shall 's daughter in marriage and was 
governor of Gilan, Harnadan, Kermansliah and Teliran. Zaliir al-Dowleh (whose 
Sufi names were Safa Ah Shall and Meibnh al-Valayal (lamp of friendship)) was 
able to extend the patronage of die highest echelons of court society to Sufism, 
and lie achieved diis dirough the creation of the Society of Brodierliood. 
Sympadietic sources dairn that Safi Ah Shall had desired to create diis society 
himself, 14 * but it was Zaliir al-Dowleh who founded die Society of Brodierliood, 
to which end lie received royal assent in 1899. 

Tlie names of the leading members of the Society of Brodierliood in its form- 
ative years under Zahir al-Dowleh betray its aristocradc leanings, 144 as do its con- 
nections widi die latter Qajar monarchy. These connections included an interest 
expressed by Ahmad Shah (the last monarch of die Qajar dynasty, deposed in 
1925) who sent the crown prince, Mohammad Hasan Mirra, to the Society’s base 
in Teluan. It is claimed dial lie was even initiated as a dervish in 191 1, on die 
occasion of die twelfdi anniversary of die Society’s establishment- On diis occa- 
sion, Zaliir al-Dowleh was able to strew die principle of equality of its members, 
claiming dial, “it was the Society of Brotherhood dial smashed the face of die 
arrogant ones, and made the contemporary leaders and die sons of die rulers of 
die age sit on dieir knees with die poor ifoqara") and tradespeople”. 11. These ideals 
reflect Zahir al-Dowleh 's support of die Constitutionalist Movement, and indeed, 
as an aristocratic supporter of Constitutionalism he was subject to intimidation 
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from Mohammad 'Ah Shah. Tin: aiiilocratic tag and the connections nidi 
monarchy persisted despite die demise of the Qajar dynasty and die deadi of 
Tahir al-Dowleh. Indeed, die cordial relationsliip between die Society of 
Brotherhood and die Palilavi dynasty may Iiaw been based upon die pusition 
enjoyed by Zahir al-Dowkh’s successor Binesh ‘Ah Shall (o* Seyyed Mohammad 
Khan Entrzam al-Saltanch), olio served as Reaa Shah's director general in die 
Interior Ministry." 6 In addition, Binesli ‘.Mi Shah’s soil, who a member of die 
Society was a friend of Re /a Shah’s son from 1936."° 

It seems unlikely dial the Safi'alishahis encouraged universalisau and die con- 
nections with die aristocracy for their own mercenary purposes. There are suffi- 
cient indications dial leaders of the movement were genuine in dieir efforts to 
eradicate social distinctions. For example Safi ‘Ah Shah's attempt to present 
Sufism as a spiritual and ethical reformist movement is revealed in an endeavour 
to spread his message be>ond aristocratic circles. His versified Persian interpreta- 
tion (kjfnr) of die Qur'an (Tafni-r Af«i*Bn) 150 was written to render die Qur'an 
(and its mysUcal meanings) intelligible to all literate Farsi speakers. 151 (Tills must 
have been regarded as a dueat by some of die Shi'ite clerics who viewed them- 
selves as the legitimate interpreters of die Qur'an, and some may also have been 
repelled at diis “tampering” with die divine word. The controversy over diis (afar 
readied as far as Naser al-Din Shah who was tempted to exile Safi Ah Shall from 
Tehran but was persuaded to refer the case to die leading Shi'ite cleric, Ayatollah 
Shirazi, whose fatva decided in favour of Safi’s work.) Zahir al-Dowleh was also 
committed to eradicating social distinctions and his slogan and that of the Society 
of “brotherhood, equality and service to the people” is reflected in his pro-con- 
stitutional activities, which resulted in the anti-constitutionalist monarch 
Mohammad Ah Shall destroying liis house in Tehran (whidi also served as die 
head-quarters of the Society of Brotherhood). Subsequendy, Zahir al-Dowleh 
organised charitable activities called die Festival of Charity in the Summer of 
1909 to raise funds for die families of those killed and wounded ill die constitu- 
tional struggles. He was able to "invite’’ senior state officials to diese events which 
lasted for about two weeks, and many of them donated large sums of money to 
help. Donators included the minister of war, the interior minister, the prince Ayn 
al-Dowleh and Qavarn al-Dowleh. 152 



The Anjuman-e Okhovvat: a modernist Sufi organisation? 

The emergence of a well-organised society (which had a register, a constitution, 
a system of financial accountability, chairs to sit on (instead of sitting on a 
carpet)) 151 widi Sufi ediical ideals at diis time should not be surprising for a 
plethora of secret societies with socio-political agendas appeared on the death of 
Naser al-Din Shah. The development of Society of Brotherhood is an interesting 
case, however, because it demonstrates how Sufism could operate within a society 
dial was increasingly turning to modern and Western models of organisations 
widi socio-political agendas. 
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Tlic modernising tendency was initiated by Safi 'Ali Shah, although it is not 
always easy’ to distinguish between the trappings of modernity with elements 
abeady existent within Sufi life-styles. For example, Safi ‘Ah Shah's attempts to 
“cleanse" Sufism included his advise to Zaliir al-Dowieh to wear normal clothes 
and his order dial no one should remain idle without a job or profession {a rejec- 
tion perhaps of the life-style of the wandering dervishes). 15 ' Yet this advise has a 
certain resonance with die Malarnati Sufi tradition of the mediaeval period, a tra- 
dition that attempted to conceal outward manifestations of piety and spirituabty 
in order to avoid die pitfalls of pride and reputation. Safi Ali Shah’s views 
reflected, perhaps, die mushrooming of individuals claiming overarching spiritual 
authority, as he commented dial "in Tehran die manhtis of poverty are greater (in 
number) than professional and craft masters”. 15 ' (Safi Ah Shah also discussed a 
group of “Sufis" who were opposed to the Imams, hut they merely wore Sufi 
clodiing and were “wolves'’ hi sheepskins. Such individuals not only made use of 
Sufism (also claiming to perform "charismatic powers”), but dieh kind were also 
found among die ulma, and it is on this point that Safi Ali Shall stated that lie 
viewed no incompatibility between those who follow the than'a! and diose who 
follow die Aofifal.' 5 *) 

Some of die trappings of Western culture, which have been associated with 
modernity were embraced by die Safi’alishaliis, and diis is nowhere more evident 
dian in die charity raising events of Zaliir al-Dowleh hi 1909. Durhig diese events 
die guests were entertained with a Western-style orchestra, a lottery; and were 
nourished with “expensive' 1 food (it is assumed dial the proceeds of diese events 
were used for charity), 15 ’ and there were stalls selling books and liaberdaslicry 
goods. 155 These features, die Western-style orchestra and, hi particular, the lot- 
tery 159 indicate dial diis “quaxi-taru|a” 160 was comfortable widi new modes of 
activity and perhaps more significandy it felt at ease hi promoting an ethical code, 
which some Iranians viewed as a Western import and also un-Islarnic. 161 

A feature dial should not be ignored hi this discussion of the OMmnal 

is die presence of women. It seems likely dial the wife of Zaliir al-Dowleh, 
Malakeh-ye Iran, die daughter of Naser al-Din Sliah, shared her husband's mys- 
tical inclinations, and indeed, she is shown in a photograph with her two daugh- 
ters hi dervish costume, carrying the Sufi axe and begging bowl. Of more interest 
is dial the ladies are virtually bareheaded. lbJ While it could be argued dial diis 
pliotograph of bareheaded belies was intended lor private viewing and did not 
necessarily reflect die “modernising” tendency of female liberation hum the htyib, 
it is significant that Malakeh-ye Iran used to go to the meetings of the -hyimaan-r 
OUxKval unveiled, and moreover, slie used to address the members of die order 
which included bodi rnen and women. 163 Another remarkable episode surround- 
ing Malakeh-ye Iran was dial she composed a song dial became popular and was 
sung by bodi men and women. 161 While it was nut unheard of dial females 
composed poetry and songs, in general hi Qajar Iran, die composition of poetry 
was a male domain and it was considered shameful lor females to expose, or 
“unveil" diemselves hi this literary fashion. 165 
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The modernising tendencies of die Society of Brotherhood are also evident in its 
publication*. Baaed in Tehran, die jMgi m'thyt AHtlaq {“Magazine of Moral*'”) was 
giuhlnhed from 1 905 and contmued to print in total eighteen iisues which contained 
contributions in verse and pro*e from Zahir al-Dowleh- Tins magazine of eight 
pages discussed ethical issues, mainly written by Miiza Ibrahim Khan (the Deputy 
fee Isfahan in dvt Second National Assembly], and according to Browne it “pro- 
fessedly avoids political and religious matters”. 16 ’ (Zaliir al-Dowleh was also instru- 
mental in founding a weekly paper in Hamadan, called 'AeS-e MozafftB and then 
changed its name to EMalana.)"* Another member of die Society of Brotherhood, 
Hajji Dailasli, establislied a branch in Kermanshah, and from diere he puhlislied 
a journal (The Magazine of Br^heihoM} which "explored current, worldly affairs 
and in many case* related diem to patriotic or nationalist diemes”. 10 ’ 

One of the major issues dial plagued die Sufis of the bte Qajar and early 
Pahalvi period concerned qotbiyyai, or spiritual leadership, which demanded ulti- 
mate allegiance to a spiritual master, the position of which was often earned 
dirough hereditary succession. Discussions and conflict surrounding qo&ifya! were 
present in the major Sufi orders of Iran during the period in question, 1 and dis- 
putes over succession frequently led to an ever increasing splintering of die 
orders. The Safi'alishaliis suffered this problem as much as other orders, as four 
individuals claimed to be the exclusive successor to Safi ‘Ali Shah, 1 ’ 1 and Binesli 
'All Shah (the successor of Zaliir al-Dowleh) was also opposed by Vafa Ali Shall 
(d. 1949) (who Kasravi claimed was a disciple of Safi 'Ali Shall) and Hajji Dadask 
It was perhaps a result of the Society's ideal of equably combined with a self-con- 
scious recognition of the damage dial die squabbles over qoAddp had on public- 
perceptions of Sufism, and die increasing awareness of equality within other 
social institutions (Iranian or odierwise) that Binesh Ah Shall, as vice-president 
of die Society- of Brotherhood's Consultancy Council, decided to abandon die 
tradition of appointing a successor and i/oib. Indeed, during his own lifetime die 
leader of die Consultancy Council was more of a first among equals (perhaps 
taking the ideal of brotherhood and equably of the Society to its ultimate 
conclusion), standing in contrast to the charismatic, authoritarian guide, which 
was die traditional Sufi model. Although die Society remained without a golh, it 
was agreed dial Sufi sheikhs could he appointed by the Consultancy Council for 
the spiritual guidance of the Sufis. 1 ’ 1 

Although die organisation seems to have been comfortable with the trappings 
of modernity, this did not mean dial it jettisoned its Sufi lieritage bodi in term* of 
ritual and belief. The life and writings of Safi Ali Shah manifest elements of die 
Sufi tradition dial anti-Sufis and modernists criticise as irrational and incompati- 
ble widi die modern age. Rir example, his writings contain stories in which lie 
believes that lie heard a guiding, divine voice, 1 ’ 3 dial Ne'matolbh Vah appeared 
in his heart and acted as his hurt during a pilgrimage to die saints tomb in 
Malian 1 '* and dial he was miraculously saved from drowning in a river (die water 
of which rise dramatically, caused by divine wradi for Safi’s intention to drink 
wine) by his sheikh’s brodier. 173 Critics of Sufism, such as Kasravi, would also 
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have disliked Safi’s espousal of the unity of existence {uihdat-f cyud; which is 
commonly associated with Ibn 'Arabi (d. 1265) and lias been understood by its 
opponents as a monistic or panllieistie worldview. 1 74 

Yet Safi ‘AH Shah was also critical of elements of the "Sufi” tradition in Iran, 
peiiiaps a reflection of the splintering of the Ne'malollahi order, and the abuse 
dial Sufism lias always suffered at the hands of the unscrupulous. Indeed, his fol- 
lowing comments could easily have been written by Kasravi a generation later: 



Some make claims to tptbnyat in their writings and they boast of ‘I and 
no oilier', contrary’ to [the practice of] famous and unknown [masters). 
And some others claim perfection through the subjugation [of nature], 
alchemy summoning spirits, talismans, the [mystical) wisdom of letters 
and words, the exorcism of evil spirits, and irh recital in [their attempts) 
to curry favour or cause separation, and some others speak about 
dervishdiood by reciting litanies and reading the treatises of past masters 
such as the Afimune' ' 7 and the /unii 178 without learning the science of 
Sufism from its adherents, and they deny the recognised or unrecognised 
gnostic of their time. 

And some others invent unknown things in mentioning the circum- 
stances of their contemporaries, and in each gathering they say that we 
were assembled together in so and so a time, in so and so a party, with 
so and so, and this and that took place. 

They always talk of these things with reference to the dead or those 
who are absent, but not to those worthy who are present. 119 



Under Zahir al-Dowleh the Society of Brotherhood maintained a traditional 
Sufi perspective, typified in liis six principles foe membership: respecting God's 
commands, companion for God’s creatures, serving the people of God (the fellow 
Sufis), devoting oneself to God's path, concealing die mystery of God and obedi- 
ence to die friend (iui) of God, which for Zaliir al-Dowleh meant Safi ‘Ah 
Shall. 130 Moreover it a possible to see widiin Zahir al-Dowleh's ideas an attrac- 
tion to a mystical dimension of letters; dius he spelt out that die real meaning of 
dervish (which in Persian is composed of the letters d, r, v, i, and sh) in die fol- 
lowing fashion: the ‘d’ in dervish represents dimuft (correctness), the ‘r’ is symbolic 
of raiti (honesty), V stands for tvafoiif vajegantgi (unity and oneness), ‘i’ represents 
yatfix-r hunr/ (utter certainty) and ‘sh’ b for ifwb dai aiaytJi nr jofc&fr (gratitude in 
bodi comfort and in adversity). 181 In addition. Zahir al-Dowleh opened die 
Society’ of Brotherhood widi 1 10 members, a number which has die very same 
numeiical value of die sum of numbers contained in die letters ayn, lam and yi, 
which spell ‘Ali. It is not dear whether diis was designed with die intention of 
receiving some mystical blessing or whedier it was purely symbolic and had mote 
to do widi asserting the identity of the society. 

The society met weekly on Thursday evenings, and distinctly religious activities 
also took place during die rnondis of Nloliarram, Safar and Ramadan when die 
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members observed lamentations and recited religious poems in iu thanaqa/t- 
Moreover, die Society celebrated die birdu of Moliammad and Ali and die 
biter's appointment as die prophet’s successor at Ghaderr 182 , and each year 
during the month of Farvadin die Society held die Festival of Flowers during 
which special songs were composed and pbyed by the orchestra. 161 

Yet the Sufism of Zahir al-Dowleh has a very different taste from die more 
ecstatic form contained within his master’s writings, and it would seem that die 
Society of Brodierhood served as an extension of Zahir al-Dowleh's political and 
Sufi perspectives Afshar claims dial as governor of Hamadan he was known as a 
supporter of die Constitutionalists and a friend of die people and dial such opin- 
ions spilled over into die Society of Brodierhood, 1 * 4 and Safa’i observes drat foe 
many wars people had imagined dial dervishes conditioned their body, abstained 
from work, wore patched and dirty clodses, adopted seclusion as a way of life and 
simetimes begged. For Sab'i, the greatness of Zahir al-Dowleh was that he used 
mysticism to serve society’ and brought die spiritual and Sufi teachings out of die 
fjianaqati and took diem to die centres of society in order to awaken people's minds 
and improve dwir ediics and make them aware of the concept of freedom. 18 ’ 

The Society’ of Brotherhood was particularly concerned widi worldly matters 
and ethics, and this is reflected in its constitution (written by Zahir al-Dowleh) 
which does not mention any kind of mystical vision and only refers to God once 
in die context of uot performing ugly acts since God is everywhere and witnesses 
everything Hie mention of Sufi ritual practice is also very’ brief, with pasting ref- 
erence to die observance of reciting xth and litanies. Instead, the constitution is 
more concerned with external behaviour, die general tenor being an exceedingly 
sober manifestation of Sufism. It rejects die kind of Sufis who beg for a living or 
else rely on die charity of odiers: "The pinnacle of honour is when (Sufis) earn a 
living duuugli dieir own bbour and effort-” Interestingly too, die constitution 
states dial it is impermissible to "insult die alma of the holy bw, rather one should 
express amity {maraddat, because die kernel reejuires a skin, and die body needs 
clodses". 194 The stress on ethics was continued after Zahir al-Dowleh, as its 
leaders were people who did not “pretend to spiritual unveiling and vision, and 
neither like the other ihayiJii of die path, to supernatural things’’. 147 

Zahir al-Dowleh’s poetry’ reflects the concents of Sufism and its aim of serving 
God, and union with him on die one hand widi humanistic ethics on the odier. 
The latter is typified in a poem contained in Vandal in which he protests at die 
practice of grain hoarding, something of which he had first-hand knowledge as 
governor of Hamadan, when he direatened to resign unless lie was given die 
authority to take appropriate action to make the hoarders sell at a reasonable 
price. Having assembled a large mass of angry and hungry people, he instigated 
them to march on the stocks, and die grain was subsequently sold at reasonable 
prices : m 



If we have a Shall lie is building up a store of grain 

If we have a minister he is a thief and despises humanity 
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All the princes drink the people’s blood . . . 

What it their sorrow if die poor are all dead? 

Neither the full person has any mercy for die hungry 

Nor die prince has any sympadiy fur the poor. 

You see a dead person in every road 

Frozen to death from cold and hunger. 

There is much food everywhere, 

hi die kitchens, stores and simps 

But diere is no pity in lie aits 

That they’ could show maty lor people in this state ... 

We must go and smash die stores 

Open diem up and eat, diere it no odier choice. 111 ' 

Hit Sufi poetry’, liowever, is traditional in describing complete devotion to an 
immanent God; 



Listen to a slmrt account about die people of the path. 

Listen to a secret of theirs, in troth. 

A path has sprouted fium die lie art and soul 

And from all pbces diey have turned to God. 

They are strangers to everyone, diey are people of the heart - 

Unaware of dtemsehes and united to die Trudi (Af-faff tmrfma/i - 

There is nothing except trust (in God] for diem 

Thae is nothing except poverty in dieir droughts. 

They are in die stage of traversing die path 
They have amassed gnosis, in trodi. 

The patli-revealer is on die way to annihilation (/ana) 

The masters of honour are (leaning] on die duune of subsistence 

W* 

In this survey a wide variety of opinions related to Sufism have been described, 
ranging (rum outright rejection to sympadiy and ardent support. By the time diat 
Kasravi commenced his criticisms of Sufism in the 1930s, the nature of Sufism in 
Iran had changed dramatically from its mediaeval or even its nineteenth-century 
manifestations. Kasravi himself admitted this in his Satfigah, for lie claims in the 
introduction that Sufism no longer lias die power to attract individuals to 
renounce tlieir worldly possessions and leave for the kkanaqah or adopt a wander- 
ing life-style. Life in Iran during the 1930s and after would certainly not have per- 
mitted such a life-style; certainly, die centralising reforms of Reza Shall would uot 
have tolerated die kind of antinocnian SuG activity dial is commonly associated 
widi groups such as die Qalandar. Indeed Kasravi notes dial one of Reza Shah's 
accomplishrnaits was the eradication of die Sufis in public: “He cleansed die 
markets and streets from die filth of the mollas and the dervishes.” 1 * 1 Yet as has 
been shown, some groups of Sufis had adopted die kind of world-view of which 
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Kasravi would have approved, including performing acts of charily, working for 
one’s livelihood and manying and having children. Tlxe case study of die 
.-hyonxan-c OMmrvt and the focus on Zahir al-Duwleh illustrates llxis point, as does 
the Society’s further development in the 1930* and beyond, when the role of a 
single leader was replaced witli a consultative council, and the members of which 
did not "pretend to ‘disclosure and vision* Such tendencies were not limited 
to the .iipcmsn-c Oilmvat, as another branch of die Ne'matollahis, die 
Soltan'alishahis manifested odier reformist tendencies."** 

The creation of modem Iran was die major aim of die intellectuals and 
politicians of Iran during Kasravi'* lifetime, and it is hardly surprising dial 
Persian literature became one of the points of controversy. Since much of Iran's 
literary heritage is of a mystical nature, Sulism became one of the topics dial was 
a cause of intense- debate. One of the intriguing points in diis debate is the lack 
of information concerning Rera Shah’s pusition on Sufism,"** although die opin- 
ions and policies of Hekmat and Rirughi in promoting Sufi literature served his 
policy of fostering a sense of national glory in Iran. While Kasravi shared die aim 
of establishing a modern nation-slate in Iran, lie was concerned dial Iranians did 
not possess die requisite mentality to achieve this and, in particular, he pin- 
pointed die hegemonic Sufi wurid-view that was enforced by a rich literature dial 
dated back over a thousand years. As already noted, many scliolars, bodi Iranian 
and otherwise, have noted die influence of Sufi literature, and its power has been 
surmnarised by de Bruijn who commented, “Classical Persian literature ... up to 
the present century continued to be die most conspicuous element of die Persian 
cultural identity” 195 It was with diis dial Kasravi wished to engage in batde, as lie 
considered it a direat to die nation-state of Iran. 
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SCOURGE OF THE SUFIS 

Kasravi’s rejection of Persian mysticism 



Introduction 

In the previous chapter the diverse opinions of Sufism that exited in Iran in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuriei were examined, and even though 
there «u no uniform or systematic opposition to the Sufis there was common 
ground between some clerics, intellectuals and even some Sufis who opposed the 
more antinocnian aspects of the Sufi tradition. The most virulent opposition to 
Sufism, however, came from the pen of Ahmad Kasravi, in particular his work 
Safigm (“Sufism"). This anti-Sufi work was the result of Kasravi's despair lor a 
weak and disintegrating Iran, a process that he had witnessed ever since the 
period of tire Constitutional Revolution. In addition to this, Kasravi's own under- 
standing of modernism and his “rational" theology’ must suiely contributed to Iris 
tirades against Sufism. In contrast to Kasravi’s polemical discourse tliere were 
reformers in Islamic lands who regarded Sufism as one of the components that 
could be utilised lor the creation of a nation-state. Two good examples of this are 
Ziya Gokalp. from tire Ottocnan-Turfcish context, and Mohammad Iqbal, the 
Indian intellectual. 

This chapter will present tire nationalist context in which Kasravi formulated 
Iris ideas about SuGsrn, and following this, his work Sxfigan will be examined and 
then contrasted with the view* of Iris contemporaries, Gokalp and Iqbal. 
Although Gokalp and Iqbal lived in contexts different from those of Kasravi. both 
Anatolia and British Lidia were experiencing political and social difficulties which 
perhaps were on a par with die problems dial existed in Kasravi's ban; die re fore, 
die aim of strengdiening die nation remained die same, and die conflicting views 
of diese three scholars on Sufism reinforce the view that imagining nationalism is 
an exercise in myth-making 

Kasravi and Iranian Nationalism 

The rich cultural diversity of Iran is manifested in the composition of its peoples 
dial include die Azaris of the north-east, the Gilanis of die central-northern 
region where Iran meets the Caspian Sea, die Turkomans of die north-east, die 
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Baluchis of the south-east, Aral® of tlx south-west, Lurs of the west and Kurd) 
of the west and north-west. All of there groups have their own language, although 
linguistic differentiation has been mitigated by the commonality of bilingualism 
(the uniting language being Faui (or Persian)). These regional, linguistic and eth- 
nic groups are separated from each other by natural geographical features, and it 
rs pertinent to speculate on the possibility that the inhabitants of tlx Iranian ter- 
ritorial periphery might share greater cultural affinity with their neighbours on 
the other side of tlx Iranian border than with the centre in Tehran. In this light 
one wonders what it is that binds Iranian society together (if indeed one accepts 
that it is bound together). 

Hopes of Iranian unity were weak in the aftermath of the First World War, 
when Iran became embroiled in entanglements with tlx Soviet Union and Britain 
due to its strategic importance. Foreign exploration of regional grievances against 
the central authorities in Tehran exacerbated local uprisings into articulate move- 
ments demanding autonomy. Thus, strong regionalist demands (including land 
distribution and tlx assembling of provincial councils) etixrged from tlx provi- 
sional branch of tlx Democrat Party in Azarbayjan under Sheikh Mohammad 
FLhiyabani. 1 In Gil an too, the Jangali movement under Mirza Kuchek Khan 
called for administrative autonomy, and the movement mask an alliance with 
Soviet furces (that had landed iti Iran in 1920) which resulted in the proclamation 
of tlx Gilan Republic and the formation of tlx Communist Party of Iran. In tlx 
north-east of Iran. Colonel Mohammad Taqi Khan Pays an formed a revolution- 
ary committee with local Democrats to establish a provincial government of 
Khurasan with its own National Army 2 National disintegration also seemed to be 
a possibility in the south loo, as there were rumours that tlx British intended to 
separate tlx oil-rich region of Khuzestan (which was becoming known as tlx 
“emirate of the Arabs”*) from Iran and invest power in the local chief. Sheikh 
Khaz'aL 4 

These regional movements with their demands for autonomy or increased 
participation within the Iranian structures of power failed for a variety of reasons, 
and regionalism was laid to rest (temporarily, at least) by Rrza Shall. Nevertheless^ 
these examples reveal just how immanent was the danger of foreign intervention 
and the consequence of national disintegration. It is in this context that Kasravi 
wrote in 1942, “Our younger intellectuals cannot possibly understand, and thus 
cannot possibly judge tlx reign of Reza Shall. They cannot because they were too 
young to remember the chaotic and desperate conditions out of which arose tlx 
autocrat named Reza Shall.” 5 

Kasravi was not the only Iranian of his generation to be vexed about the lack 
of unity within Iran. Another example expressing this concern is found in the 
writings of Husayn Kazemzadeli, who published tlx newspaper baukah from 
Berlin between 1922 and 1927. In an artkle on "Religion and Nationality” within 
IiandtoJir, the author wrote, "the problem of communalism is so serious dial 
whenever an banian travelling abroad is asked his nationality, he will give his 
locality - not the proud name of his country”. 6 
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As a nationalist, Kasravi wai not a great theoretician, and Abcaliarniau hat 
remarked dial Ire did not compote a angle detailed, analytical work on die topic 
of nationalism in which die structure! that tliape perception! of die nation, such 
at political will and content, language, culture and origins coukl haw been dis- 
cussed.' Instead, there are comments Mattered throughout his oeuvre such at die 
following, winch appears to endorse a nationalism based on self-determination: 

Nationalism it when twenty million people who live in a tingle country 
make an agreement among diemiclves to co-operate and support one 
anotlier in (all] circumstances. If someone hum Kerman or from 
Khuzestan it injured then die people from Azarhayjan and Gilan and all 
the others tliould assist him. And if a problem arises in Kliorasan, then 
the people of Mazandaran, Gilan and aU die others should rush to help. 
Everyone should see the country as his own house, and they tliould join 
hands and attempt to make it flourislu 8 

In Katravi's opinion, regionalism was not die only reason for die weakness of die 
Iranian nation, fur religious sectarianism (even within individual cities) 9 had also 
contributed to diis problem, which existed prior to die appearance of Western 
powers in the Middle East, but who worked at this fissure to promote dieir hege- 
mony over the region. Kasravi claimed to be a first-hand witnesi of such religious 
sectarianism and lie offers the examples of Sunni-Shi'ite hatred 10 and 
Ne'mati-Haydari communal conflicts dial were common between die sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries- 11 

Kasravi did riot believe dial religion was necessarily an obstacle to the progress 
of the nation, aldiough lie viewed die contemporary understandings of Islam 
(diroughout die whole of the Islamic world) as having deviated from the essence 
of Islam and religion. Unadulterated religion was composed of six elements: die 
world has a creator, God; die wudd is orderly and operates through God's laws; 
human beings are God's chosen and select creation; good and evil exist in die 
world, and humans must strive to overcome evil; humans possess die (acuity of 
reason by which they are able to discern right from wrong; die re is anodier life 
after existence in diis world. 12 These six points mirror Katravi's understanding of 
die beliefs dial Mohammad taught during his prophetic career; yet diis represents 
only half of the prophetic message which also included a political dimension (die 
cseatiun of a state in die name of Islam, laws, taxes, Gghting die infidel and striv- 
ing to advance Islam). 1 ’ Kasravi argued dial die dimensions of belief and politics 
no longer existed in the twentieth century in a symbiotic fashion, for the dimen- 
sion of belief had been perverted by erroneous teachings and die political unity 
of Islam had long vanislied; indeed. Western advances had made the single 
Islamic state a remote dream. In diese circumstances, Kasravi remarked dial 
some Muslims had attempted reform by stating their desire to return to die 
essence of Islam, and he cites die example of the Wahhabis, who are well known 
for dieir anti-Sufi and anti-Shi'ite views. (Indeed, Kasravi regarded die Suimi 
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Muslims as being “leu corrupt” than oilier Muslim groups. 14 and he observed 
dial the Walihabi Sunnis “are die best group among Muslims" 15 .) However, lie 
remarked dial diis aim of re-capturing ihe essence of Islam was doomed lo fail- 
ure because die circumstances of die contemporary age are so different from 
those of Mohammad’s time, and it is implied that die political dimension of 
Mohammad’s Islam must be jettisoned and replaced with a s>stem more suited 
for the modern age. 1 * 

It is not surprising dial many Shi'ites found Kasravi’s views so problematic, 
especially when lie commented, "The Moslems’ claim that Islam was the last reli- 
gion is a baseless statement and is incompatible with God's law and progress.” 17 
This statement is not so startling as it appears at fust glance, especially when 
Kasravi's understanding of religion (die six principles mentioned earlier) is con- 
sidered. Tile “Islam” included in die above quotation refers to a reified version 
that includes “traditional” rituals and its political heritage rather dian die 
“rational" version dial Kasravi elaborated in his pak-diai (or pure religion). 1 * This 
form of religion can be viewed as a process theology dial responds to the chang- 
ing circumstances of history and allows for flexibility and indeed, Kasravi did not 
consider it an abrogation of Islam: 

Pakdini is a replacement for Islam; it is what follows it. In es seine and 
foundation, die re is no difference. The differences lie in the padi 
and some of its bases. And this must be so. This has been die will of God 
and diis is His law. 10 

The religion that Kasravi envisaged was one in which God’s active presence 
was removed from die world and forms of contact with the divine, such as dial 
claimed by the Sufis or the claims of represcntadou by die napiahr/L for die 
Twelfth Imam, were denied. In effect, Kasravi was very much a Deist, and his 
understanding of religion, ahhough universalis!, did not necessarily negate die 
development of the nation-state. Despite his claim of die congruency of pai-dmi 
widi Islam, Kasravi was criticised for proclaiming a new religion, with himself as 
die new prophet, hi addition to diis, his criticisms of Shi‘ism J0 resulted in his 
being charged widi “slandering Islam”, and during his trial he was assassinated by 
members of a radieal Shi'ite group, the Ftda'tym-r Liam. 

Aside from trying to reform Islam, Kasravi made strenuous attempts to provide 
a basis dial could unite die peoples of Iran. One of die major elements was die 
reform of die Persian language, an issue which had occupied the minds of many 
intellectuals prior to Kasravi. Mirza Malkarn Khan (1833-1908) had suggested 
die use of a brand new alphabet to replace the Arabic alphabet in which several 
of die letters have the same sound when pronounced by a Persian, Jl and 
Jamatcadeh had satirised die inability of Persians to communicate widi one 
another in his short story’ “Persian is Sugar" (published in 1921) because of dieir 
inclinations to Arabic words or European expressions or because of dieir regional 
dialects. Under Reza Shah die movement to “Persiamse” Farsi became serious. 
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perhaps inspired by similar nationalist movements in tin: Middle East, including 
Turkey’ (where in 1928 die Arabic script was abulhhed in favour of a Latin alpha- 
bet). The official “Persianisatiun" of the language was promoted by the Persian 
Language Academy which had been established in the 1930s to remove unneces- 
sary words of nun-Persian origin. This policy enjoyed die support of a wide cross 
section of intellectuals, ranging from Kasravi to the novelist Sadeq Hedayat, 
whose interest in ancient banian languages may have contributed to his promo- 
tion of modem Persian. (Indeed, Hedayat was indignant at die Acarbayjani 
Democrat Party’s attempts to replace Persian widi Turicish after die Second Wbrld 
War. 2 *) Kasravi's independent “reform” of the Persian language was undertaken 
d trough his publications, and his use of extremely obscure Persian words at the 
expense of easily recognised Arabic or Turkish equivalents necessitated the inclu- 
sion of glossaries at the back of his parnplilets and articles. Tlie difficulty of 
understanding Kasravi’s writings and some of the flaws in his aims for language 
reform were succinctly expressed by die Persian scholar Elisan Yarsliater: 

bi order to understand his writings in die newspaper Partham one must 
have a special dictionary to look up word after word. And what is 
perplexing is dial a rationalist scholar like Kasravi, fired up widi real for 
Persian-worship and Arabic-p urging, remained unaware of the funda- 




(After Kasravi's assassination a dictionary’ of his obscure fttsian words was 
publislied, which in itself is indicative of his failure in the reform of die Persian 
language. 2 *) Some of his alternatives for non-Ptrsian words are quaint and 
understandable, such as using barftandttan instead of mau-judal, while others are 
unfathomable widiout an explanation, such as ml, meaning pages (instead of the 
more usual iahffh). 

Reform of die language is extremely important in diis analysis of die emerg- 
ing Iranian nationalism because of the religions associations embodied widiin 
Arabic words. To remove such words and replace them with Persian equivalents 
is an additional step in die transformation of Islam. For example, prayers are 
recited by Muslims in Arabic, since the prayer is composed of various verses from 
die Arabic Qur’an, God's word. If a Persian speaker performed his or her prayers 
in Persian, it is possible dial die perceived “spirituality" of such ritual activity 
would have been severely diminbhed by the demystification of language. 
Likewise, die linguistic reforms advocated by Kasravi would have divorced 
Iranians from much of their rich literary heritage, especially die mystical litera- 
ture, such as Rumi's Masnan and many others. However, given Kasravi's negative 
attitude towards Sufism, diis may well leave been one of the un-stated aims in his 
desire to reform the language. 

Through his writings on religion and language it is clear dial Kasravi's ultimate 
concern is the defence of ban, and encompassed within bodi of diese spheres of 
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religion and language lie* die Iranian mystical tradition, in particular, Sufism. The 
following will focus upon Kasravi’s crilicums of Sufism and at the same time oiler 
alternative views of Sufism dial were elaborated by his contemporaries to show 
that elements of Sufism could haw been utilised to holster the message of nation- 
alism. dial is to say, progress in die modern nation-state does not necessarily haw 
to be hampered by belief in, or sympadiy for, Sufism. 



Kasravi’s criticisms of the Sufis 

The most substantial work that Kasravi published on Sufism is an essay of some 
eighty pages dial first appeared in 1948-4 entitled Sifyan (“Sufism”). The essay 
consists of an introduction and eight chapters: die origins of Sufism, the evils 
attributable to Sufism, Sufism’s evil conduct with Islam, Sufism has been notliiug 
but a souree of die spirit’s weakness, the Sufis haw not had die least fear in lying, 
how die Iranians were vanquished by die Mongols, the benefits gained try die 
Sufis from the Mongol episode and the truths dial one can find in Plotinus's dis- 
courses. R.llowmg on from these 80 pages and 8 chapters there are 15 exceedingly 
short footnotes and no bibliography. 

Kasravi commences his essay by claiming dial Sufism had not been eliminated 
widi the onset of modernity; instead, Sufism (and therefore its evil teachings) was 
diriving Moreowr, drese evil teachings had been absorbed urmoticed by die 
banians into dieir culture, especially dirough literature. Second, Kasravi argued 
dial modernity, or modem knowledge, was unable to defeat Sufism. He claimed 
dial modern knowledge and Sufisrn had weakened each other; Sufism was weak- 
ened in the respect dial knowledge no longer permitted die individual Sufi to be 
a “wanderer of die world” but restricted him as an “armchair” Sufi. Knowledge 
was weakened in the respect dial Sufism acted as an antidote to the harmful 
effects of knowledge; as for Kasravi, knowledge was twinned with matcrialism. 
He implied that modem knowledge had reached a pinnacle in Western Europe 
and also Communist Russia; yet even so, Christianity had not been destroyed in 
diese places, implying perhaps dial Cliristianity survived because it served to 
lighten the darkness and prevalence of materialism. Kasravi's real targets here are 
those sympadietic to “materialism”, namely die Marxist group associated widi 
Taqi AranL He also ridicules the views of an opposing group (but recognisable as 
a reflection of the views of Mohammad ‘Ah fbrughi) which maintains dial Sufism 
can serw to remedy die evils that materialism has in society. 

Third, and perhaps more controversially, Kasravi beliewd that die Western 
powers utilised Iranian Sufism in dieir political aims of maintaining a weak Iran. 
He accused Western orientalists of editing classical Persian Sufi texts and 
distributing them in Iran in conjunction with the Iranian Ministry of Culture. 

It is in die first of the points mentioned here, Sufi evil teachings that received 
most attention in Sttfigari. However, Kasravi’s criticisms cousist merely of gener- 
alisations drat have been made by die opponents of Sufism over the centuries, 
and his mam points will be analysed in depth later in tliis chapter. One of die 
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weaknesses of the second point centres on Kasravi's linkage at Sufism with 
Chrotianky because die two are not alike. Christianity lias had its own mystical 
tradition which has been viewed in a very’ suspect fashion by the more “orthodox" 
Cliretian establishment, and die survival of Christianity may have nothing to do 
widi the characteristics and circumstances dial haw enabled mystical Islam to 
survive, despite the growdi of ‘'modern knowledge". The diird point also lacks 
substantiation, and its venom seems to haw been directed at a Persian edition of 
'Altar’s Mtmom of ihr Sami 1, produced by RA. Nicholson 15 who lias not been 
noted for die form of orientalism dial depicts the “other" as lazy, irrational or 
inferior. Kasravi’s criticisms of European orientalists are scattered in he works 
on literature and Sufism, and his criticisms of E.G. Browne are detailed in 
Chapter 5. 

Despite the flaws in his arguments, Kasravi's criticisms of Sufism merit 
attention because they represent an interesting reaction of an Iranian modernist 
to ban's mystical heritage. This seclion focuses on die issues raised by Kasravi's 
first point, the evil teachings of die Sufis, simply because diis focus on the evil 
teachings by far predominates in Kasravi's text. Aldiough it is die “evil teachings" 
of the Sufis that dominates the wliule of the text, Kasravi attempted to guard 
himself bom accusations of making gross generalisations by ((ualifymg his criti- 
cisms on a few occasions. Tims he claims dust not all Sufis haw been bone-idle 
and parasiuc, as some leading Sufis taught dicir disciples about die necessity of 
earning one's own living and in addition, lie states dial not all “Sufis haw been 
evil, and sometimes some of diem were merely content in sincere purity and die 
prevention of lust and selfishnea'’. 26 Yet, he concludes dial such Sufis lave been 
few and, taken all togedier, Sufism has been a calamity tor Iran. 27 



The unity of existence 

Kasravi's first complaint abuut the Sufis concerns the doctrine of lakdal-t Mysaf, 
commonly translated as die unity of existence and associated with Ibn ‘Arabi 
(1165-1240) and his school of mystical diought. Kasravi criticises diis Sufi school 
for claiming a relationship with God that borders on pure monism, and lie 
includes celebrated mystics of the mediaeval period such as Najm al-Din Razi 
andjalal al-Din Rumi among its piupuncnts. He indicates dial diis school is alive- 
arid well even in the twentieth century-, typified by die activities and discourses of 
die Indian mystic, Mehr Baba. 2 * Kasravi summarises a number of dieological 
problems associated widi die unity of existence. Ho first question is that if 
humans are all “of God” (nc Uu<da) and will ultimately return to him, dien what 
is the need for human effort on eardi in following die divine injunctions brought 
by- die prophets? Kasravi's second complaint e dat followers of diis school of 
Sufism have bclitded die significance of humanity die noblest of God's creation, 
by linking die idea of die unity of existence widi beasts and animals. Tlvt third 
problem raised is that followers of die unity of existence hold this world in con- 
tempt, and therefore lliey abstain from worldly pleasures. For Kasravi, diis is 
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incompatible with their belief that all creation it somehow "of God 1 ', if God 
treated or manifested the world and humans share in its or his existence, then 
why should anythin* he held in contempt? 2 * 

The unity of existence lias aroused controversy within Islam since it was artic- 
ulated in a coherent fashion in the medieval period of Islamic history. 50 
Theologians, jurists and Suits themselves have all at one time or another opposed 
die common perception of what Ibn Arabi is supposed to haw said. Indeed, even 
in die modern age, the unity’ of existence has been die subject of debate," epito- 
mised by the writings of die distinguished Pakistani scholar Farlur Rahman who 
echoed Kasravi’s own criticisms when he described Ibn 'Arabi as "thoroughly 
monistic" and his world-view as a form of "polytheism' 132 which "produces a 
fatalism dial could not fail to numb the moral faculties" 3 '. Yet a close examina- 
tion of Ibn 'Arabi’s works reveals that die unity of existence lias its basis not in 
divine immanence or presence within die individual, as Kasravi supposed. Ibn 
'Arabi's world-view lias been die subject of much scholarly activity in recent years, 
and a consensus has emerged that the essence of die school of unity of existence 
e neatly summarised by Dm 'Arabi's expression "He/not He". 31 This reflects die 
Qur'anic explanation dial in some respects man resembles God, since die Qur'an 
states dial God "blew of He spirit" into man. 34 Yet die Qur'an also confirms dial 
"nothing is like Him". 36 Thus the unity of existence bodi allinns and denies die 
idea of the divine human, and for diis reason it is incumbent for Muslims to fol- 
low die guidance offered by’ die prophets and to striw for perfection rather than 
adopting a fatalistic perspectiw. 

Kasravi's second criticism of the unity of existence, that it belittles humans 
by encompassing wild beasts and animals, is a gross simplification and mis- 
representation of (-gin H thought. Many Sufis of this school portrayed man as die 
greatest of God's creation, as the perfect man functions as a mirror in which it is pos- 
sible to witness God’s attributes. Animals too manifest certain of God’s attributes, but 
they cannot be compared to die comprehensive nature uf man who is able to reflect 
the fullness of die divine, although in a condensed and summarised fashion. 

The third criticism of die tsyai school, namely abstaining from this-worldly 
pleasures, is also a mis-representation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought. The task for ogttdi 
Sufis is to recognise die reality of each and every thing, which means under- 
standing its position in die world in relation to die divine, and to derive pleasure 
from it accordingly. The ultimate manifestation of the divine according to Ibn 
Arabi was during sexual union because it imitates God's relationship with man. 



Ibn 'Arabi perceived triplicity inherent in all diings in the cosmus.” 
Sexual union is dial which, by the joining of two parts, produces a dlird, 
and diereby imitates God's creative act of “breathing" into die form of 
man to create him in His own image. 36 



In odier words, Sufis may widi some legitimacy enjoy worldly pleasures so long 
as die spiritual realities inherent witliin them are recognised. 
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Sufi idleness 

Tlit- second major criticism of Sufisrn offered by Kasravi concerns tlicir alleged 
idleness. He complains of their practice of remaining in the khmaqai and yet still 
acquiring a source of hvehhood (usually by begging). Indeed Kasravi considers 
begging a great evil and refuses to contemplate the benefits that Suits claim this 
practice has in laming the ego, or soul, and rendering it humble. He offers several 
examples fiutn the classical Sufi tradition, in particular from the biography of the 
tenth-century Persian Sufi. Abu Sa'id Abi'l-Khayr, to illustrate his case.® 
Yet throughout his work, he is wry selective with his citations. One can find 
numerous cases in Persian mystical literature in which the necessity of working (or 
a living and earning one's own daily bread is a pre-requisite of the Sufi path.* 0 

Sufi idleness was instrumental in fostering additional sim, according to Kasravi. 
Apart from begging in their attempt to secure their liwlihood, die Sufis also 
resorted to fabricating lies and claiming that they were able to perform supernat- 
ural feats such as walking on water or flying through the air. Since they were able 
to exercise considerable influence among the uneducated masses through claims 
of such powers, the Sufis were able to exert a significant hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the people and therefore, they were a potent political force with which to 
be reckoned. Their “lies" extended into the political realm, for Kasravi argued 
that the Sufis were political opportunists in the respect that they claimed to have 
the power to make a person king or to bring calamities upon those who opposed 
them. The brevity of Kasravi's text probably limited him in providing examples 
of tliis, but lie offers the case of Abu Sa'id Abi’l-Khayr who is said to have “given" 
Khorasan and Iraq to Togliril and Chagri, leaders of the Seljuq Tutks who 
defeated the Ghaznavid Sultan, Ma'sud,* 1 and he also cites the contemporary 
example of the Indian spiritualist Melu Baba (mentioned earlier), who claimed 
that lie was instrumental in the advent of Rera Khan to the throne of Iran. 42 

Political opportunism also resulted in tile Sufis praising political leaders of 
dubious spiritual qualities, such as the Sufi poet who lauds the justice of Timur 
Shall*’ (who is more commonly known for lies tyranny). Kasravi could have pro- 
vided more contemporary examples, especially episodes taken from the Zahabi 
order. The thirty-sixth leader of the Zahabis, jalal al-Din (d. 1913), received the 
title of "Majd al-Ashraf ” (d. 1913) from Maser al-Din Shah, and he subsequently 
dedicated his Rrialth-yt Mazaffarifth written in 1899 to Muraffar al-Din Shah.** A 
reflection of continued Zahabi loyally to the royal court is evident in their sup- 
port for the Qajar during the Constitutional Revolution, a loyalty that is perhaps 
attributable to the Qajar s’ recognition of Zahabi custodianship of the important 
shrine of Shah Cheragh in Sliirar. 

Another form of Sufi lying was the adoption of the prevailing, popular mani- 
festations of Islam at any given time. Kasravi claimed that the Sufis did not really 
have a religion at all*’, and this contributed to their adaptability hi his own words: 

(The Sufis) have gone along with the faith of the people wherever they 

have been. In Iran they’ became Shi'ite, and they linked themselves with 
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‘AH Din Abi Takh, and in the Ottoman empire they were Sunni and they 
traced their ithrlrk hack to Abu Bakr." 



Kasravi's arguments are unsubstantiated. There is no pniof dial the Sufi* hate 
“gone widi the faith of the people”, for it is just as easy to argue tliat die “people 
have gone with the faidi of the Sufis". Kasravi’s argument is vague because lie 
does not say when the Iranians became Shi'ite- Since he mentions the Ottoman 
empire in die same seutence, it could be speculated that lie believed die wholesale 
adoption of Shi'ism in Iran occurred at the beginning of the sixteendi century 
when Isma‘il declared Twelver Shi'ism as die religion of Safavid state. Modem 
scholars! lip has indicated dial Isma'il’s inclination to Shi'ism may reflect die 
absorption of Shi'ism into die religious traditions of many Iranian communities, 
especially those which adhered to a form of Folk Islam.* 7 It seems that in die 
fifteendi century, “the interminghng of Sufism widi Shi'ism in die light of a re- 
achieved Islamic unity in accordance widi the attempt to return to a kind of reli- 
gious pluralism . . . was a constant factor in Muslim society at that time”. 43 The 
Shi'ite nature of die Kobraviyyeh and Nurbakhshiyyeh orders is well-attested 
prior to the Safavid period. And the Safavids themselves had shown Shi'ite ten- 
dencies several generations before they came to power. Kasravi's claim that die 
Sufc became Shi'ite because it was the faith of the people, therefore has no 
ground. The Sufis were such a major component of pre-Safavid society that it is 
incorrect to consider them a separate category outside of “die people”. In light of 
die above, it is difficult to regard die movement by some Sufi orders to a Shi'ite 
affiliation as being politically motivated. Yet in fairness to Kasravi it must also be 
stated dial diere were some Sunni-based orders diat became Shi'ite-inspired 
orders, for S.H. Mast has affirmed that die Ne'matullalii and Qadiri became 
Shi'ite during die Safavid period."’ 

Kasravi offered another example of Sufi lies, caused by dieir desire to conform 
widi society He claimed that during Iran's Constitutional Revolution, Sufis' 
other-worldfinera was criticised by the people, and dierefure die Sufis changed 
dieir attitudes and cited sayings of AH to the effect dial it was necessary to 
become involved in worldly matters. 10 Indeed, some Sufis were actively involved 
in political affairs during the Constitutional Revolution, most noteworthy of 
attention was die Society’ of Brotherhood, discussed in die previous chapter. 
Moreover, during die Constitutional period, Ne'matullahi Sufis offered support to 
the Constitutionalists and even gave refuge to sympadiisers. 51 Kasravi's criticisms 
of the Sufis on thrs point are weak because he fads to mention that in die course 
of die nineteenth century the Iranians as a whole were becoming more educated 
and aware of concepts such as democracy and consUtutionahsm. Tliis being die 
case, it was only natural for Sufis as well to become more engaged in socio-political 
struggles of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Moreover, as a "historian 
well-versed in history” (to use Khomeini's description), 52 Kasravi sliould also have 
been aware of Sufis' increasing socio-political activity resulting from vigourous 
European imperialism. Rir example, one can point to the resistance of Shame! 
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and dir Chechens against Ruuiun 

by ill? Naqshebandis in Crnlral Asia during the 1890s, again die Na<|shebandis 
in 1925 against Turkish secular reforms, and ill? Sufis of tli? Mahdi movement in 
Sudan during ih? 1880s. 

In Ilia second major criticism of Sufism, Kasravi wants to argue that the Sulit 
arc idle, and at th? tame time he castigates those who are active in politics at 
being motivated merely by social presiure. It would seem that whatever social 
stance the Sufis adopted would have been subject to Kasravi's criticism, suggeit- 
ing tliat he had a pre-conceived conclusion in mind- In addition, liis rejection of 
the Sufi “lies" of performing miracles or supernatural feats was based on his read- 
ing of tile Qur’an as he refers to the Qur’an which repeatedly states that 
Mohammad does not perform miracles, as the only miracle is indeed the Qur'an 
itself. Kasravi it correct in the respect that the Qur’an does not depict the Prophet 
of Islam at a miracle worker, yet there are several Qur'anic versa which do por- 
tray breaks in the laws of nature, demonstrating his selective reading of the text. 
For example, the Qur'an detcriba the miracles of other pro pi lets, and also the 
action of God through Mohammad, such as in naa 8:17, which states, “You 
[Mohammad] did not slay but God slew them, and when you threw it was not 
you but God.” The Qur’an also speaks of God's direct intervention into tliii 
world, thus breaking the laws of nature when he sends down lahuah (or tranquil- 
lity) on the hearts of the faithful (48:4, 48:17, 48:26). A literal reading of die 
Qur’an (at I.R. Netton has argued in his Qur'anic Creator Paradigm) 55 indicates 
that God does indeed act in the world, and Katravi's failure to acknowledge tliii 
it surprising given that he claimed to be a But modernity and its rejection 

of the miraculous persuaded “rationalists” like Kasravi to jettison both miracla 
and God from the world. 



imperialism duruig the 1840s-50s, and again 



Celibacy and sodomy 

The third criticism centres on the Sufi practice, according to Kasravi, of celibacy 
or not taking a wife. 5 ' The sin of not marrying, according to Kasravi, is bad 
enough, since men who have chuseri a single life deprive women of the opportu- 
nity to marry, yet worse was the Sufi “practice” of paedophilia and sodomy. He 
offers examples (rum Sufi literature such as the famous story of Faklir al-Din 
'Eraqi (d. 1289) who wandered off to India, following a Qalandar youth. Kasravi 
also inserts the story taken from Jarni’s .Vq/ahat aJ-Oxi of the occasion when 
Shams-e Tabriz! asked Rumi for his son. Kasravi deplores this as an example of 
the debauch nature of Sufism, perhaps ignorant of the didactic elements witlun 
liagiographic literature. The point, spelt out by Jami in the original text cited by 
Kasravi, was not that Shams desired Rurru’s son, but that it was a test of Rumi's 
obedience to a spiritual master. 56 Kasravi's criticisms ignore the possibility that 
stories taken from hagiographies do not necessarily reflect historical truth, as such 
literature functions in a variety of ways, one of which is the didactic; an effective 
method of conveying a teaching is by shocking the reader out of prejudices and 
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pre-conceived ideas. Such a method can be found in odier religious traditions loo 
(e.g die Zen Buddhist loan operates in a similar fasliion s> |. Another effective 
mrdiod of education it entertainment which exists in a symbiotic manner widi 
the didactic element of the hagiography Jus! as in our own age die cinema 
functions on the basis of a “suspension of disbelief” so too Sufi hagiographies 
may have worked in a similar way. Of course for some Muslims hagiographies 
were perceived in a literal fashion and may even have contained elements of 
historical UudL Yet Schirnmel's ternaries about Persian poetry’ apply ecjuaDy well 
to die genre of die hagiography: 



It seems futile, therelore, to look lor eidier a purely mystical or a purely 
profane interpretation of die poems of Hafiz, Jami or 'Iraqi - their 
ambiguity is intended, the oscillation between the two levels is 
consciously maintained ... One cannot derive a mystical system out of 
Persian or Turkish poetry or see in it an expression of experience to be 
taken at face value. W 



Rejection of this uorld and despising life 

With the Sufi rejection of worldly life, Kasravi claimed that the Sufis were infact 
contradicting their doctrine of die unity of existence. Moreover, he argued drat 
interiurising such a negative attitude to the world resulted in a certain noncha- 
lance and laziness among Iranians and permitted successive waves of invaders to 
occupy’ Iran. Such an argument is of course unsubstantiated and Lillie more than 
a gross gencralixadotL Kasravi argues dial by the time of die Mongol invasions in 
the thirteendi century, SuGsm had spread across the Islamic wurld including 
Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor W and dial this was the reason for the sweeping 
Mongol victories in die Islamic lieartlands. He is quick to Maine Sufism lor die 
Iranian defeat, but he remained silent concerning the Mongol defeat at ‘Aynjalut 
in Palestine in 1260 by the Maniluk army from Egypt, wise re Sufism was also 
thriving (During the diirteendi century Cairo had many khanaifaht* 0 and 
produced several eminent Sufis who advocated ideas of a mjudi nature, including 
Ibn Farid. 61 ) 



Eshq 

The application of die word 'cJuf. or passionate love, was problematic for die 
mediaeval dieulogians because it implies a physical love, which of course is 
impossiMe lor die incorporeal divinity. Kasravi went beyond die discourses of die 
theologians concerning 'ahq and focused upon the devotional Sufi practices, such 
as the >oma‘, or listening to Sufi music and dancing in ecstasy In Kasravi's own 
words: "They played die lute and flute, stamped dieir feet, clapped their hands, 
spun and jumped around in such a way that they foamed at the moudi, became 
dizzy and fell over. 1,62 Moreover, die senna' was performed by the Sufis not due to 
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their love for God, but rather “most of them witnessed either a beautiful youth or 
woman, and danced in memory of liirn or her".® Although there may be some 
element of truth in Kasravi’s remarks, one should not forget tliat many Sufi* were 
probably genuine in their devotional activities and also spoke of exercising 
extreme caution when practising the mma‘. It was frequently the case tliat die 
dervishes were advised to perform the soma' when die common people were not 
present, at a suitable time and when permission had been given by the spiritual 
master. One should not (btget either the beneficial sociological consequences of 
die so-called commoners participating in the soma 1 . Through a combination of 
entertainment, devotional practice and ritual performance, the mow ‘ served as a 
tool in die integration of society. 

The Sufi*’ irrationality 

In Kasravi’s previous critic runs diere is ample "evidence” of Sufi "irrationality'’ 
such as die contradictions within die theory’ of die unity of existence, Sufi lying, 
Sufi idle nest, etc., so that it is not necessary’ to discuss diis last criticism any further. 

Kasravi, Gdkalp and Iqbal, and the relationship 
between Sufism and nationalism 

Many of Kaxravi's criticisms of Sufism are not so much important for dieir content, 
since they had been propagated at an earlier date by odicr Muslims,'* but dieir 
significance lies in die whole-hearted rejection of Sufism by a modern reformer, 
who claimed dial diere was no difference in die essence and foundation of I: lam 
widi die reforms he desired and set forth in his pok Jiai** Such a whole-hearted 
rejection of Sufism can be found within die Iranian tradition of some Shi'ite cler- 
ics and die secular intelligentsia, but Kasravi was a repose illative of the banian 
modernists who were outside the seminary but still wished to preserve a religious 
and perhaps an “Islamic'' perspective and who at the same time repudiated Iran's 
mystical legacy. The influence of modern European rational thought and even 
positivism helps explain Kasravi's attitude towards Sufism. For Kasravi, mod- 
ernism meant die rule of science and reason. It was an acceptance of natural law 
as opposed to a mediaeval form of occasionalism, and natural laws entailed living 
in the world, getting married and having children, an appreciation of the divine 
as something remote about which man can say wry little (in contrast to the school 
of the unity of existence and die ineffable "experiences" of the Sufis). Moreover, 
the positivism that developed in nineteenth-century Europe argued for the devel- 
opment, progress and survival of the fittest societies and nation-states 
tlirough science and reason (aldiough Kasravi rejected materialist and Darwinian 
world- views). 

Nationalism was a predominant dieme in die writings of Turkish intellectuals 
writing within die Ottoman empire in die late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries- Of particular interest are die works of Ziya Gokalp because lie 
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provided a framework for reform in which Sufism would pby an active and 
positive role. Gokaip’s views on Sufism have been studied in relative detail else- 
where,*^ so a summary of his views will suffice to provide a contrast with those of 
Kasravi. Gokaip's main aim was to promote Turkisrn, perhaps in response to the 
challenges of the European powers and also from the more aggressive demands 
of die various nationalities within die Ottoman empire who were voicing dieir 
own demands, such as the Christians in die Levant who were seeking independ- 
ence from Istanbul, and also from Muslims such as die Syrian Kawakibi 
1 1849- 1902) wlio agitated for an Arab Caliphate. Gokaip's solution for die 
decline of die Ottoman empire was to build national solidarity by emphasising 
native and “authentic" Turkish culture with appropriate elements of civilisation 
(which included Islam). He believed dial die Turkish people possessed their own 
form of religion, distinct from that of die "High Islam" of the Ottoman state, and 
so he promoted die 'Turkish" form of Liam. His proposals for Llarnic reform 
include five main points which arc linked widi Sufism. 

Fust, the fonn of religion of which Gokalp approved included rituals such as 
communal pra>irs because diey promoted social solidarity. Moreover; individual 
ties to society were strengthened duougli Sufi rituals of a communal nature, such 
as die Ifh. Gokalp also discussed "negative” Sufi rituals which were diosc dial 
assisted in overcoming egoistic inclinations (which of course, have a detrimental 
effect on society). There are a few individuals, "great lie roes’ 1 , who provide role 
models in die performance of such negative rituals for die general masses. These 
heroes spend dieir time in fasting renunciation, poverty and respond to humiliation 
and insult widi compassion and kindness. The only hero dial Gokalp cites in this 
context is Ibrahim Adham, one of die celebrated Sufis of the eighth century. Such 
individuals are not of course the norm, but they’ serve as models for those who are 
weak in will, who strengdien their own morale by seeing what miracles an 
intensified will is capable of performing 

Second, Gokaip's attachment to Sufism as a manifestation of Turkish culture is 
also apparent in his approval of the mystical poetry of die fourteenth-century 
poet Yunus Emre who in the words of Schimmel "transformed his Turkish 
mother tongue into a vehicle for mystical expression; he left Turkey a treasure of 
hit simple, deep-felt, touchingly memorable poems, which are still known today 
by school cliilcireti". 6, Gokalp held that such bterature should be promoted not 
merely because it was written in Turkish rather tlian Arabic or Persian, but 
because its recital is “an expression of the aesdieticism in the practice of dieir (die 
Turkish people] religion". 6 * linked with diis is his appreciation of Jala] 
al-Din Rumi among hit Turkish “heroes " , i0 

The third factor that contributed to die usefulness of Sufism for Gokalp was 
that it was more compatible widi "audientic” Turkish culture diari die civilisation 
brought widi “High Liam". He saw similarities in die p re- Islamic Turkish sky-god 
(who did not have the power to punish and whom die Turks loved and regarded 
as beautiful]!, with a kind of Islam free from ascetic and fanatic practices, and lie 
associates the poetry’ of Emre with this kind of Islam which maintains a strong 
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am! sincere piety Another example of this type of Islam is to be found in the 
iMri, or Sufi institutions. 10 

Fourth, if Sufism reflects the "authentic" culture of a nation, on occasions it 
can provide the inspiration to resist the restrictions imposed upon it by “religious 
and political imperialisms". Gokalp cites the example of the Tuscan Albanians 
who had dissented from tile Muslim community by accepting the Sufism of die 
Beklashis order. 71 

The last reason for Gokalp 's endorsement of Sufism is his opinion dial die 
mystical world-view of Ibn ‘Arabi contained everything that modem Western 
philosophy had to olTer. In other words, Muslims do not have to feel intellectually 
ashamed and inferior ris-d-ns the West. Gokalp argued dial Ibn Arabi portrayed 
duee stages of mystical "reality”, 72 the first of which it where die Sufi regards 
pile nume nal existence as an "idea" or “imaginal". At the next stage the Sufi 
realised dial these ideas are shaped by die percriver, as explained in die aphorism 
of Junayd: "The colour of die water is die colour of die container." At the third 
stage, the mystic perceives and constructs those ideas o* perfections which ought 
to exist; in odier words, the mystic is able to comprehend wiiat Din Arabi calls die 
"immutable entities” or in odier words, knowledge of tilings as diey really are. 
The significance of diis is dial the individual who has readied tins stage will know 
die best way to reform or reconstruct society: These diree stages, according to 
Gokalp, correspond to die philosophical trinity of Berkeley- Kant-Nietzclie in die 
West. Gokalp’s linkage of Ibn Arabi 's world-view with dial of the modern West 
lias been termed an "eccentric interpretation [which) is surely not a dispassionate 
enquiry into comparative philosophy".'* Nevertheless, what is significant is liis 
attempt to find positive dements in the Sufi heritage, to built on the foundations 
of die past, thus by-pass die alienation that the Turks might have felt in endorsing 
a host of half-understood European philosophical and cultural constructs. 
Moreover, Gokalp ’s understanding of Ibn Arabi’s world-view indicates a greater 
sensitivity to die subdeties of die doctrine of die Unity of Being than diat 
contained widiin Kasravi’s works. Gokalp held dial anyone who believed Ibn 
Arabr’s diouglu was pantheistic was “mistaken", since the "Absolute One” can 
never be reached, aldiough hurnans attempt to “approach" die Absolute One, 
which causes them to reach a "bdieved-in god”. And eternal essences are nothing 
other than die manifestation of die believed- in god.’* 

Gdkalp’s vision of a reformed Islam dial includes a strong element of Sufism 
is contained in an article attributed to him in which lie prupuses a new system for 
religious institutions widiin die Ottoman empire. He envisaged a centralised 
religious institution under the Sheikh al-Islarn to adrrunister spiritual affairs, or 
those matters pertaining to piety similar in function to the Vatican in Rome. This 
establishment, called die Madrikal, would be responsible for appointments to and 
administration of auxfafi, maJrma, and die Sufi tariqas. Moreover, specialised 
schools would be establislied to provide die staff for diese institutions. The lanqai 
were to be a "social institution in accordance wrdi their original aims” and 
die lekkti would be transformed into “genuine educational institutions". 75 
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Thus Sufism was included within Gokalp's view of the Turkish nation, although 
there is no convincing proof that he did so because of his inclination towards 
mystical Islam. Ho main aim was the strengthening of the Turkish nation, and 
the structures and heritage olfered by the Sufis could be utilised to this end. 

The Indian context provides another perspective on how Sulism was under- 
stood in relation to the nation-state. Of particular interest in this respect are die 
writings of Mohammad Iqbal (1876-1938), who perceived dial die position of 
Muslims in India was being direatened by a Hindu majority. His Ramtnutma of 
Rthfysus Thxqfit in Is lam. published in 1934, addresses the problem of how 
Muslims could be modern, and in diis he rejected Western conceptions of nation- 
alism and die mediaeval form of Sufism. Iqbal disapproved of die nationalism of 
the West which he believed nurtured rudiless egos and uncontrollable hunger dial 
alienate die individual from himself. He claims 



bodi nationalism and atheistic socialism,’” at least in die present state of 
human adjustments, must draw upon die psychological forces of hate, 
suspicioti, and resentment which tend to impoverish die soul of man and 
close up his hidden sources of spiritual energy. 77 



Similar results had emerged in the Muslim world as a result of mediaeval mysti- 
cism, for it had advocated a “false renunciation" which had duped Muslims to 
look to Western ideologies for a cure: 

No wonder dien that die modern Muslim in Turkey, Egypt, and Persia 
is led to seek fresh sources of energy in die creation of new loyalties, such 
as patriotism and nationalism which Nietzsche described as “sickness 
and unreason", and die "strongest force against culture-” 74 



And hr composed die following on Ataturk's "Godless nationalism": Thr ouvnng 
brttff is still m stardt of a gtrda/IU lod/pd tn Ataturk. thr soul of thr last is still in sumh of 
a body? 9 Both mediaeval mysticism and modern nationalism then led to alien- 
ation: “neidier die Ircimique of mediaeval mysticism nor nationalism nor atheistic 
socialism can cure die ills of a despairing humanity”. 81 

Iqbal's concept of an audtentic nationalism contained two main elements. 
First lie was concerned widi the condition of Islam in India, and diis led him in 
1930 to declare his support for a single state for die diverse Muslims in India, 
despite their varied languages and cultures. This, he believed, would be die 
start of a process dial would ultimately transcend local nationalism among 
Muslims and result in the ideal nation; a universal nation of Muslims 41 die cre- 
ation of which could be assisted by an assembly of religious scholars “to protect, 
expand and if necessary to reinterpret die laws of Islam in the light of modem 
conditions”. 47 
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His writings reveal that lie believed certain (units of Suliun were detrimental 
in the formation of the ideal nation: 

Tasmncuf is always tlie sign of decline of a nation. Greek mysticism, 
Persian mysticism, hidian mysticism - all arc signs of decline of these 
nations; the same is true of Islamic mysticism ... Any philosophy or 
religious teaching that prevents the blossoming of the human personal- 
ity is worthless. 81 

It seems unlikely that Iqbal meant all (onus of Sufism in the above quote, as his 
works identify various schoob of mystical Islamic thought Ho ambivalence to 
Sulism was a recurrent theme in his works, and perhaps his clearest treatment of 
tliis appears in his Tke Dr.tlopmenl of MrlafJiynit m Pmia in which there is a three- 
fold classification of Sufism. Tlie first group is "essentially monotheistic and con- 
sequentially more Semitic in character”, and their main characteristic is “piety; 
unworldliness and an intense longing for God” which leads such Sufis “not to 
philosophise but principally to work out a certain ideal of life”. It is action that 
defines tlie group. ! * The second group is identifiable through its “Pantheism", 
which holds that tlie world is a reflection of God’s beauty, tlie realisation of which 
tlie “innate Zoruastrian instinct of tlie Persian Sufi loved to define as "tlie Sacred 
Fire which bums everything other than God”. The "characteristic feature" of tliis 
school, then, is of “impersonal absorption”, and it became “wildly pantheistic”. 8 ’ 
Tlie third group in contrast to the second pusits a difference between man and 
God, since Reality is Light or Thought, “the very nature of which demands some- 
thing to be thought or illuirunated' 1 . 86 

It is tlie second school of "Pantheistic Sufism” that comes in for Iqbal’s harsh- 
est criticism, and perhaps tlie most striking example appears in his poem of 191 5, 
Airar-t kkuh (“Secrets of tlie Self”). In tliis work, Iqbal compares tlie Arabs to 
fierce tigers who are victorious over the Persians, or tlie sheep. Tlie tigers' nature 
enables them to conquer tlie sheep at first, but a cunning slice p convinces them 
that real honour lies in sacrificing tlie self and that life is unstable through tlie 
exercise of power. 87 (The tnumph of tlie sheep, paradoxically could have been an 
argument for tlie compatibility of Sufism with national am; however; this was 
surely not tlie message that Iqbal wished to convey) 

Tlie reason for liis dislike of Pantheistic Sufism was tliat Iqbal believed it 
opposed the development of the self, which lie held to be ultimately finite. Tlie 
greatest ontological human state for Iqbal was one where individuality was not 
lent through pantheistic absorption, for thn would entail a lost of uniqueness and 
self-possession. Such a personality would survive under the greatest of trials: 



Even tlie scene of “Universal Destruction” preceding the Day of 
Judgement cannot affect the perfect calm of a full grown ego: “And tlie re 
shall be a blast on tlie trumpet, and all who are in tlie Heavens and all 
who are in the Earth shall faint away rare ttev in rrAme case Givf laSs 
othrmisr." [39:68].“ 
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Iqbal diet approvingly a Persian verse that speaks of Mohammad witnessing the 
divine Essence and maintaining his consciousness, and this, he says, is "perfect 
manhood”, a view that “Pantheistic Sufism obviously cannot favour”. Iqbal's 
argument focuses upon the nature of the intensity and extensity of infinitude. “Its 
nature (the Infinite] consists in intensity'. The moment we fix our gaze on inten- 
sity, we begin to see that the finite ego must be dulmil, though not (WaW. from die 
Infinite."® 

Another problem associated with Pantheistic Sufism was that although Iqbal 
recognised that Sufism in general had a positive element in its encouragement of 
free thinking (and therefore was in accordance with rationalism), it placed too 
much emphasis on die bairn, that is the reality of things, at the expense of die 
zahn, or appearance. He believed dial included within the zahn sphere was die 
Islamic imperative of social polity which had been weakened because of Sufi 
othcr-worldlincfs and its preference for the balm dial had attracted live best minds 
drat the Muslim world had produced. And as a result the Muslim state was left in 
die bands of "intellectual mediocrities' 1 and die uneducated masses blindly fol- 
lowed the legal schools of Islam. 90 Tire Sufi emphasis on die balm at the expense 
of the social pulily is best illustrated in the words of one Abd al-Quddus of 
Gangoh, repeated by Iqbal in The Ramilructim: “Muhammad of Arabia ascended 
the highest Heaven and returned. I swear by God that if I had readied drat point, 
I sliould never have returned.” 91 

As suggested earlier; Iqbal admitted drat there were positive dimensions to 
Sufism. It has already been noted dial lie believed Sufism attracted die best minds 
because of its free thinking and its dose affinity to rationalism, attributes that lie 
sought in his reconstruction of Is l amic thought. Moreover he speaks of a "higher 
Sufism in Islam” whidi is distinguished by a unitive experience in winch die finite 
ego does not efface its own identity “by some sort of absorption into die Infinite 
Ego; it is radrer the Infinite passing into die loving embrace of the finite".” This 
“higher Sufism” is actually an endorsement of die position advocated by Din 
Arabi and the ivju di school, namely “he/ not He”, (compare diis widi Iqbal's 
“ditto* 1/ though not iiolaled', described before). He does not mention Ibn 'Arabi by 
name; however, in liis work of 1908 , The DeteLfwmi oj MetafJytiti or ftnia, Iqbal 
paraphrases die views of al-Jili (d.c. 1408 - 17 ) (who lie acknowledges was gready 
influenced by Ibn ‘Arabi's teachings), and diis summary mirrors die 
“distinct/diough not isolated’' conclusion. The higliest spiritual stage a man can 
reach is that of die perfect man. whose "Higher Knowledge.. . is not seen by die 
individual as something separate from and heterogeneous to himself".” And Iqbal 
goes on to state dial diis experience of die "god-man” is not permanent, for if it 
had been dien a “great moral force would have been lost and society overturned”. 

Although Iqbal’s view of Sufism is not completely flawless, (die inclusion of 
thinkers such as Hafez and Ibn Arabi among the pantheists is aimewliat simplistic), 
his understanding of Sufism is more sophisticated dian that of Kasravi. 

Sufism does not necessarily have to hinder the advancement of die nation- 
state, and diis was all too dearly argued by Gokalp and Iqbal. Tlie former was 
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more concerned with Sufi ritual and heritage in providing Turks widi a sc roc of 
identity and belonging; that is to say, it was an integral and valued element of 
Turkish culture. Sufism, as a form of spiritual renewal (in a conventional sense), 
played a significantly lesser role in Gokalp's writings than in the philosophy and 
poetry’ of Iqbal. The reform of Islam and Sufism for Iqbal starts with individual 
existence, and so the emphasis is upon metaphysics rather than culture. His 
attempt to distinguish a “true” Sufism as opposed to a “false" Sufism permitted 
liirn to criticise many elements of the Sufi heritage and as a result his perspective 
of Sufism as a whole shares more in common with that of Kasravi than Gokalp's. 
Both Iqbal and Kasravi are concerned with die detrimental effects that Sufism 
lias had on society but Kasravi's criticisms arc harsher, and lie states dial Sufism 
was also an excuse lor those who “opt out” and choose an easy life. Kasravi's 
arguments arc very loose generalisations, however, his text is worthy of note as 
it demonstrates die existence of a certain trend in Iran during the first half of 
die twentieth century, in which a re-interpretation of religion is regarded as a 
pre-requisite to die improvement of Iran. Such a re-interpretation, for Kasravi, 
involved stripping away many elements dial composed Iranian identity and 
culture, including mystical poetry. If Kasravi’s aim in writing Su/igari was to 
persuade die Iranian populace to abandon its mystical heritage then it can be 
safely said that it was a dismal failure. The populism in SUfigari yielded a distorted 
image of Iranian mystical Islam, which is a major component of Iranian identity; 
as Kasravi and others have correctly observed. 
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tigurr 3.1 IVxtraval of a Sufi on the cover of a Qajar era Duaar4 Haftz, reproduced 
courtesy of the Trustees cA the Chester Beatty Library Dublin iftr. 389]. 







